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Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy. 


ALL the world knows by this time the 
names at least of the men who have 
been honored by appointment to places 
at the council board of President Harri- 
son. Long before the inauguration 
there were many newspaper-made cabi- 
nets, and ‘“‘slate” after ‘‘slate” was 
broken. By common consent Mr. James 
G. Blaine was set down for the most 
conspicuous place, that of Secretary of 
State, because his services in behalf of 
the party during the campaign demand- 
ed reward. Others who now hold port- 
folios were mentioned by journalists as 
among the likely candidates in Execu- 
tive favor ; for instance, Mr. Benjamin 
F. Tracy, Mr. William Windom, and 
Mr. John Wanamaker. 

Of Mr. Blaine, we have had occasion 
to speak in former numbers of this mag- 
azine, and he is so well known to the 
American public that it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to add anything to what has 
been said and published of him. Mr. 
Tracy, now at the head of the National 
Navy Department is an esteemed New 
York lawyer, and as the portrait indi- 
cates a gentleman of superior mental 
capabilities. He has that order of intel- 
lect that is distinguished for its critical 
judgment of facts. He is penetrating, 
definite and thorough, seeks to know 
all, and therefore is not easily satisfied, 
when the matter of inquiry is one that 
involves important interests, by second 
hand testimony. A man of will, and 
of much temperamental activity, he is 
led to make strenuous personal endeav- 
ors on occasion—*‘‘ to go himself” and 
not send. Weinfer from the contours 
of the head as shown by the portrait that 
he has strong conscientiousness, and 
that his sense of responsibility inclines 
him to depend less than most other men 
upon the statements and services of 
others. One reason for this is his rather 
sensitive appreciation of personal credit. 


Another is his strong reliance upon 
facts, and indisposition to accept mere 
opinions. Still another reason is found 
in his lack of assumption and preten- 
tion. His self-confidence has been evolved 
from experience, from gradually ac- 
quired knowledge and capability. He 
is not the man to trust to that which has 
not the warrant of certainty as shown by 
the accomplished fact. The question 
with him would be ‘‘ what have you 
done?” rather than ‘‘what do you 
think you can do?” when he has work 
that another whose career is unknown 
to him, should offer to do. 

Evidently the back head of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy is fully developed—or 
the portrait misleads us ; and the infer- 
ence is that he is a social man, kind to 
friends and deeply interested in all that 
belongs to home. Ambition and intel- 
lect may lead him to take part in affairs 
of a public nature, and give the most of 
his time to the world, but his feelings lean 
toward those tender and retired habits 
that flourish best at one’s hearthstone. 

The forehead is clearly marked for 
order, memory, detiniteness, and close 
discrimination. He should be incisive 
and logical in statement, the speaker 
who aims to make his points clear rather 
than to exhibit verbal fullness. 

General Tracy, of New York, was 
born at Oswego, Tioga County, N. Y., 
on April 26, 1830. His father, Benja- 
man Tracy was one of the pioneers of 
the Southern Tier, and a man of ster- 
ling character. Young Tracy early de- 
veloped a love of study, and after com- 
pleting the course of the public school, 
he entered the Oswego Academy, where 
he gained a good education. When 
eighteen years old he entered the law 
office of Nathaniel W. Davis, a promi- 
nent member of the Oswego bar, and he 
was admitted to the bar as soon as he 
was of age. His early practice gave him 
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reputation, and when only twenty-three 
years old he was nominated by the 
Whigs for District-Attorney of Tioga 
County. He was elected, although the 
Democrats were successful with the gen- 
eral ticket. In 1856 he was re-elected, 
defeating Gilbert C. Walker, afterward 
Governor of Virginia. Mr Walker and 
General Tracy became law partners af- 
the latter declined a third term as Dis- 
trict-Attorney. General Tracy identi- 
fied himself with the Republican party 
when it was formed. In 1861 he was 
elected to the Assembly by the votes of 
the Republicans and War Democrats, 
and aided to make Henry J. Raymond 
Speaker of the Assembly in 1862. He 
served on important committees and 
gained a high reputation, both in the 
committees and on the floor of the As- 
sembly. After the close of the Legisla- 
ture, General Tracy was made a mem- 
ber of a committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Morgan to organize general 
recruiting for the Army, ané@ he did 
good work in Broome, Tioga, and 
Tompkins counties. Under a commis- 
sion from Governor Morgan he also 
recruited the 109th and 137th New 
York regiments, and of the 109th be 
was made Colonel. His command was 
part of General Grant’s advance force 
and took a prominent part in the battles 
of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania. 
In the Wilderness tight General Tracy 
led his men into the thickest of the con- 
test. After Spottsylvania he was com- 
pelled to return to New York on 
account of impaired health. When his 
health improved he returned to the 
front, taking command of the 127th 
Regiment of colored troops. Later he 
was placed in command of the rendez- 
vous and prison camp at Elmira, where 
10 000 prisoners were under his charge. 
At the close of the war he was made a 
brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 

After the war General Tracy became a 
member of the law firm of Benedict, 
Burr & Benedict, Brooklyn, from which 
he withdrew on his appointment (Octo- 
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ber 1, 1866) by President Johnson to 
succeed Benjamin D. Silliman as United 
States District Attorney for the Eastern 
District of New York. He was re-ap- 
pointed by President Grant on January 
23, 1871, and served until 1873. During 
his terms as District-Attorney he prose- 
cuted many important cases against 
whiskey distillers, and broke up to a 
great extent the illicit whiskey business 
in Brooklyn. He drafted the bill passed 
by Congress in 1867, regulating the col- 
lection of taxes on distilled spirits, and 
in a year the revenue rose from $13, 000, - 
000 to $50,000,000. In February, 1873, 
General Tracy resumed the practice of 
law, and was retained in most of the 
important cases tried in Brooklyn. He 
was one of the counsel for Mr. Beecher 
in the Tilden-Beecher case. In 1881 
Gen. Tracy was nominated for Mayor of 
Brooklyn. This nomination and the 
nomination of Ripley Ropes, by the 
Citizens’ Committee, and the Young 
Republican Club gave the friends of 
good government a choice between 
excellent candidates, which would have 
resulted in the defeat of both. General 
Tracy resisted all temptations to remain in 
the field, and proposed to his rival their 
joint retirement from the canvass, and 
in this way opened the way for the 
nomination and election of Seth Low. 
By his action in that critical emergency 
General Tracy won the respect and 
hearty esteem of the party and general 
public. On December 8, 1881, he was 
appointed by Governor Cornell as Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Court of Appeals, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the appoint- 
ment of Charles 8. Andrews as Chief 
Judge ad interim, vice Chas. J. Folger, 
resigned. General Tracy held his posi- 
tion until Judge Andrews’s temporary 
appointment was vacated by the election 
in November, 1882, of William C. Ruger 
as Chief Judge, and handed down sev- 
eral important opinions, including one 
which settled the question of compensa- 
tion of property owners whose premises 
had been injured by the elevated roads. 
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General Tracy has not been inclined 
to seek prominence as a party man, 
notwithstanding his political relation- 
ships. His position and characteristics 
have in fact led him to avoid identifying 
himself with either side of the contests 
within his party. He has been generally 
regarded as a man of exceptional vigor, 
but has had /ittle opportunity to dis- 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 


play a capacity for organization and 
administration. 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
Postmaster General. 


In Mr. Wanamaker the business men 
of America recognize an example of 
energy, enterprise, and progress, a 
capacity for large undertakings that may 
prove useful to the widesphere to which 
such an office as that of Postmaster 
General introduces him. The head and 
face are certainly characteristic. Intel- 
lectually it contrasts with that of the 


gentleman we have justdescribed. We 
see in it the practical, ready, shrewd and 
sanguine elements that contribute to 
success in commercial life. Good judg- 
ment, knowledge of human nature, 
humor, ability to plan well, these asso- 
ciated with physical robustness appear 
in the portrait. We can easily imagine 
the celerity with which Mr. Wanamaker 
has been accustomed to act in 
the management of his affairs. 
His head is broad and strong 
in the base, impressing the 
student of mind off-hand with 
the idea of the Philadelphia 
merchant's executive energy. 
With sucha brain and such a 
body he is a natural driver, 
able to do as much as two or 
three average men in a day 
and not feel any the worse for 
wear. One of the “secrets” 
of his success is the happy 
relation between his brain and 
body, that enables him to 
work long and severely with 
‘\ ease and to maintain a high 
~. degree of elasticity however 
*° much may be the pressure and 
S- variety of his engagements. 

\ Mr. Wanamaker is a native 
S of Philadelphia, having been 
* born in that city July 11, 1838. 
He came of German stock 
and a hardy class. Nelson 
Wanamaker, his father, was 
a brick layer. The boy, John, 
had the advantages of the common 
schools for a short time, but when his 
father died, in 1851, he received his 
first rubs against the world by doing 
odd jobs about a brickyard. For a 
time he served in a clothing store, 
and later he became 4 salaried secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. In 1861 he gave up his position 
and engaged in the ready-made clothing 
business with Mr. Nathan Brown. Be- 
tween them they had $3,500 in cash. In 
the meantime he had married a sister of 
Nathan Brown. The business prospered 
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from the beginning. In 1868 Mr.Brown 
died, and Mr. Wanamaker succeeded to 
the firm business. Since then he has add- 
ed other branches of business to the origi- 
nal one, and he has now one of the larg- 
est retail stores in the United States. In 
1887 Mr. Wanamaker adopted the sys- 
tem of co-operation in his store, and 
during the first year of its experiment 
over $100,000 was paid to his employees 
in excess of salaries. He has also organ- 
ized a savings bank for his employees, a 
building association, and an insurance 
association, classes for instruction, and 
a library, and has built the Hotel Wal- 
ton for such of his feminine employees 
as have no homes in the city. 

In 1858 Mr. Wanamaker began a Sun- 


day School in Southwest Philadelphia, 
out of which has grown theBethany Pres- 
byterian Church. This church and its 
colleges have received over $100,000 
from him. He was one of the founders 
of the Christian Commission, and was 
president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in 1870-83. To this asssoci- 
ation he has given $100,000, and it was 
under his presidency that’ its present 
building was erected. To Mrs. Wana- 
maker is due the building of the chil- 
dren’s wing of the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal. Mr. Wanamaker’s religious and 
philanthropic work is much spoken of 
and he conducts it so far as he can, 
with the methodical attention that he 
gives to his business affairs. 





PORFIRIO DIAZ. 
THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 


THE next-door neighbor of the United 
States at the South has necessarily com- 
manded the earnest attention of our 
government and people. The fortunes of 
Mexico have varied and fluctuated dur- 
ing the past sixty years with all the 
abruptness and coloring of the kealeido- 
scope. Now a kingdom, now a re- 
public, anon an empire, again a re- 
public, and sometimes rent with factions 
that demanded each a separate govern- 
ment, making a mere show of divided 
independence more grotesque than real 
so that revolution seemed to be for the 
Mexican a condition in which he found 
free scope for his peculiar faculties. 
But repetitions cloy the appetite, how- 
ever strong it may be for the delicacies 
that are repeated, and now we behold 
Mexico enjoying an interval of peace 
and a stage of prosperity unknown since 
the days of Toltec or Incan grandeur. 

To the man who now occupies the 
chief place of authority, Gen. Diaz, 
much of the credit is due for the new era 
that appears to have set in for Mexico. 
A grand country, possessing resources 
of so varied and rich a character that 
a hundred millions of people could 


flourish there, it certainly is full time 
that its people settled down to an ap- 
preciation of their advantages and began 
in right earnest to make their nation- 
ality deservedly important in the world’s 
affairs. 

President Diaz exhibits the physiog- 
nomy of a modern Mexican. He has 
that bilio-motive constitution that is 
found in the descendant of the early 
Spanish colonists. The face is strong, 
not massive, but each feature has a cer- 
tain positiveness that conveys the im- 
pression of tenacity and vigor. He 
should be a remarkably tough man— 
enduring with ease exposures, priva- 
tions, and severities that would put 
ninety-nine out of a hundred ordinary 
men hors de combat. His intellect 
partakes of his physique—it is tenacious, 
positive, persistent, in its method of 
action. To be sure we must attribute 
something of its ‘‘ grip” to the decision 
and self-reliance that are shown by the 
height of the crown. Few men have so 
much of what is called ‘‘ the courage of 
their opinions,” which meas we sup- 
pose the resolution and backbone to 
stand up and defend their convictions, 
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The President of Mexico, we feel sure, 
is the last man to skulk away from a 
position that he has once assumed. He 
is a cautious, shrewd man, a good 
tactician, but we think that his best 
successes have been obtained through 
direct, hard blows. He has large Cau- 
tiousness that would incline him in 








kind and should expect him, on the other 
haad, to manifest self-respect and dignity 
to a good degree whatever were his re- 
lations with others. 

Porfirio Diaz is about fifty-nine years 
old, having been born in 1830, in the 
province of Oaxaca, where he received 
his early education, and later took a 





PORFIRIO DIAZ. 


most cases to be vigilant. and care-tak- 
ing, but when he acts he does not play 
the cat trick, in silently and cunningly 
springing upon his foe, but boldly 
assails him. We hear a good deal about 
the petty meanness and trickery of our 
neighbors over the Rio Grande ; in Senor 
Diaz we don’t see characteristics of this 


course of lectures in law. At the break- 
ing out of the war with the United 
States in 1847 he enlisted in the ranks of 
the Mexican army, and was gradually 
advanced to the grade of captain of 
artillery. 

When'Santa Ana made himself Dic- 
tator of the Republic, Diaz retired from 
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the army and continued the study of 
law. The revolution of 1854 brought 
him again into the military service, 
where he occupied the position of bat- 
talion commander, and after having 
beaten Santa Ana on the 9th of August, 
1855, was immediately appointed politi- 
cal and military chief of the district of 
Ixtlan in Oaxaca. 

In 1858 Benito Juarex assumed the 
executive power; Diaz united his fort- 
une with that of the Liberal party 
against the Reactionary or Church 
party, which, under Miramon and Mar- 
quez, began the sanguinary three years’ 
struggle called the ‘‘ Reform War.” 
Diaz’s energy and valor helped greatly 
to repress the rebellion in the State of 
Oaxaca that grew out of this contest. 

In 1861 he undertook a campaign 
under the orders of Gen. Gonzales 
Ortega, against the chief reactionist 
Marquez, and gained a victory which ex- 
cited the admiration of his superiors, 
who solicited for him the grade of Gen- 
eral. During the period of the Napol- 
eonic experiment, Diaz was one of the 
first who most forcibly opposed the in- 
vaders; and with a small number of 
warriors of Oaxaca, aided Gen. Zaragoza 
in deciding the victory of Puebla, on 
the 5th of May, 1862. He was soon, 
after that event made Governor and 
military commander of Vera Cruz, and 
at his own request was transferred to 
the army in operation, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Ortega, to take part in the 
defense of Puebla, which was besieged 
by the French from March until May, 
1863. The government having to aban- 
don the capital, Diaz was compelled to 
take command of the army after the 
arrival of Maximilian in 1864. 

All through the troublous period of 
intervention and of the burlesque Em- 
pire, Diaz was one of the greatest sup- 
ports of the Republican cause. By his 
uninterrupted and laborious service, 
with an effective force of only 5,000 men 
poorly fed and without effective means 
for their maintenance, he succeeded in 


diverting the current of invasion into 
the states of the South where he had 
taken his position. 

When the Imperial troops, after their 
success in other parts of the country, 
began in earnest to occupy the South, 
they invaded Oaxaca, and besieged Diaz 
at the capital, where he was obliged to 
capitulate in February, 1865, and for 
the second time was made prisoner and 
taken to Puebla, whence he escaped in 
September. 

After the reconstruction of the Re- 
public Diaz was proposed as a candidate 
for the presidency in 1867 against 
Juarez, who was elected. During the 
administration of Juarez, and of his 
successor Lerdo, Diaz opposed them and 
was several times obliged to leave Mex- 
ico and seek refuge in the United States. 
This opposition was most notable during 
the administration of Lerdo, when Diaz, 
having disguised himself, returned to 
Mexico from New Orleans, was recog- 
nized by the chiefs who were favoring 
his cause, and at the head of 7,000 men 
advanced toward Puebla. After several 
battles, he occupied the capital of the 
Republic, five days after the flight of 
Lerdo to the United States. By the 
flight of Lerdo, Iglesias, who was Presi- 
dent of the Court of Justice, became the 
Constitutional President. Diaz had a 
conference with him which was without 
the result sought, whereupon the troops 
that had remained faithful to Iglesias, 
abandoned him, and for atime Mexico 
had four Presidents—Lerdo, Iglesias, 
Mendez, and Diaz. 

The election for President, which soon 
afterward took place, resulted in favor 
of Diaz. His first term expired Nov. 
80, 1880. By a law of Mexico he was 
not eligible to immediate re-election, but 
he was, however, re-elected in 1884, 
Under his administration the resources 
of the country were rapidly developed, 
manufactures were augmented, com- 
merce increased, education advanced, 
railroads constructed, telegraph lines 
extended, taxes better applied to the 
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purposes for which they were collected, 
and roving bands that infested the 
country were to a large extent dispersed. 


On the first of December, 1888 he was 
again inaugurated President for another 
four years. EDITOR. 





GNOSTICS 


T is marvelous to behold how many 
people think they see just where 
they are blind; and where they are ig- 
norant they profess to be wise above all 
that is written and verified as the truth. 
The old Gnostics were very knowing in 
their way ; and modern Agnostics, pro 
fessing to be know-nothings where they 
might know if they wanted, often, to 
the wonderment of spectators, assume 
to pronounce on the utterly unknow- 
able. 

There are the Gnostics of Science, 
often falsely so called. One of these 
died not long ago in New York whose 
creed was thus formulated, ‘‘ Science is 
the sum of what we do know, and 
religion is the sum of what we do not 
know.” To this beliefin unbelief how 
many give the approval of their amen ? 
In science all experience is physical, 
and there can be no realization but ani- 
mal sensation. Declaring themselves 
proficients in chemical light, in discern- 
ing invisible molecules as the factors of 
universal being, they call their credence 
knowledge, and their credulity demon- 
stration ; just as if they had walked 
around the rim of the universe 
and were enabled to say, ‘‘Ne plus 
ultra.” Just where others say ‘* We 
see and know,” their Gnostic lodge 
is made large enough to blind them to 
what is elsewhere joyous experience. 
We have all heard of the modesty of true 
science ; but here it makes its ignorance 
the test of other people's knowledge. 
We may take another illustration where 
Gnosticism strangely transmutes itself 
into its pretentious Agnosticism. It can 
talk about design in nature, about the 
origin of species, in cause-producing 
effect, in the invariability of law and in 
the potency of unseen causation, until 
mounting round after round to where it 
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can see no further into the ladder of 
eternity, and beholding no visible crea- 
tor over the creation, no lawgiver above 
law, it prostrates the idea of an inde- 
pendent designer ; and inscribes Athe- 
ism upon its banner. Inasmuch as the 
highest round of order is lost in impene- 
trable mist it becomes an unbeliever 
that there is any. Such is like a walker 
in the streets of London in a November 
fog. Through the window lights of the 
surrounding gloom he finds his way to 
St. Paul’s Church. He has light enough 
to read the name of Sir Christopher 
Wren on the walls, ‘‘Would you be- 
hold his monument, look around you.” 
‘*Yes,” he says, ‘‘every house is built 
by some man ; reason teaches that.” But 
being adventurous he ascends into the 
gilded ball towering above the edifice. 
There he can see no more ; the deep fog 
hides all ; moon, stars, and sun, are all 
hidden ; so his gnosticism is dark as his 
visual outlook, and he assumes the 
Agnostic ; and exclaims, ‘‘There is no 
visible proof of an invisible Architect, 
and I deny his existence!” Oh, pro- 
found skeptic, all you have to do is to 
come to what you can not explain and 
then deny ! 

These two opposites of pretentious 
wisdom often exhibit their peculiarities 
in another way. Prof. Huxley expresses 
his scientific consciousness, thus ‘‘ Ex- 
tinguished theologians lie about the cra- 
dle of science as the strangled snakes be 
side that of Hercules; and history 
records that wherever science and or- 
thodoxy have been fairly opposed, the 
latter has been forced to retire from the 
lists, bleeding and annihilated, scorched 
if not slain.” Our learned physicist 
will probably admit that a false science 
supposes a true ; and soa false theology 
has for its counterpart one announced 
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by the Father of his creatures.” The 
memory and conscience of this writer 
on materialism need a stirring. We 
haye in reminiscence many confident 
scientists who have been laid bleeding 
around the altars of Orthodoxy. Pre- 
tentious Alchemy was slain by confident 
chemistry ; Geology has been repeatedly 
upset and then re-examined ; the Ptole- 
maic system of Astronomy was annihi- 
lated by that of Copernicus. How 
many warring theories about the nature 
of the sun? How many about the or- 
igin of earthquakes? What is the 
science of one age is the empiricism of 
the succeeding. But the foundation of 
religion, God, His law, human respon- 
sibility, the character and authority of 
Jesus, the great facts of immortality 
and destiny are the same now as 
when Jesus taught and Paul preach- 
ed. The fact is that Agnosticism can 
change itself into a philosophic cham- 
eleon, asserting and denying according 
as circumstances change its color. 

It is not long since the leading ag- 
nostic of the age was brought into un- 
due prominence by a discussion in the 
North American Review. The gym- 
nastics of the leading debater were 
remarkable, as showing how confirmed 
skepticism can assume at will the garb 
of knowledge of what is absolutely un- 
knowable. Nature was declared to be 
monstrous and cruel, and so much so 
as to discredit a Creator. There could 
be no Maker of so contradictory a sys- 
tem. There Agnosticism was sole judge 
and then the opposite was assumed. 
‘*T fly for consolation to nature ! ”—this 
very system of things too abnormal to 
prove supreme benevolence. After re- 
peated avowals of unbelief in a Great. 
Designer, in the immoriality of man, of 
human responsibility for belief and 
morals; then—presto—the infidel an 
nounces himself a contident believer 
where all evidence and facts were total- 
ly wanting ; thus, ‘‘ Religion never did, 
never will, and never can, comfort any 
human being.” The credulity of skepti- 


cism has been often the subject of curios- 
ity. To make such a statement was the 
climax of ignorant self-assertion. It 
was Agnosticism resolved into impossible 
attainment. It was an agnostic assum- 
ing the role of knowing all the present, 
the past, and thefuture. It was asif he 
said, ‘‘I havebeen with the most afflicted 
of mankind in poverty, sickness, and 
want, I have sat by the bedside of all 
dying Christian believers. I was in the 
wave-tossed and burning vessels of all 
oceans—I was never absent from the 
Lollard’s tower in London—I was in the 
catacombs of Roman tyranny where the 
early followers of the Crucified wor- 
shipped in gloom and silence—I was 
ever present in the coliseum where the 
martyrs of Jesus fought with wild beasts 
and more bestial men—I was with 
Stephen when he was stoned at the 
City’s gate, and with Jesus and Paul 
when they bowed their necks to the exe- 
cutioner—I was with all the sufferers 
for righteousness’ sake from righteous 
Abel down to the last covenanter in the 
Grass Market; and I, a materialist 
know-nothing,assert my absolute knowl- 
edge, that religion never administered 
consolation to one of its votaries!” We 
may put this avowel among the curiosi- 
ties of agnostic science ! 

Then there is the Gnosticism of Law- 
courts contrasted with Agnosticism of 
moral ethics. In the former we may 
hear the verbose outpourings of indig- 
nation on the culprits of theft, and 
social misrule or party antagonism. We 
shall hear a great deal of honor bright, 
manly rectitude, and well deserved pun- 
ishment for guilt. There law and law- 
givers will be no myths but vengeful 
realities. Let now our’ materialist 
attorney leave the bar, judge, and jury 
for the lecturer's platform or the chair of 
the periodical Review, and Mr. Positive 
Law becomes Mr. Vapory Morality or 
Colonel Irresponsible, endeavoring to 
demonstrate the unaccountability of 
mortals for belief or unbelief ; crime or 
criminality. But for all the blasphemies 
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of holy things, he, and mankind in 
general, are no more accountable than 
for the color of their hair, or the height 
of their bodies! In common or political 
life wrong is wrong, but in skeptical 
dogmasticism any opinion is innocent 
but the assertion of religious connection. 
It is marvelous how such fraternities 
of so-called Positivism can transform 
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themselves into the incertitudes of cir- 
cumstances for the sake of notoriety or 
the gains of irreligion. To say that such 
can be satisfied with themselves is like 
the averment that men can better chase 
moon-beams than trust solar light, or 
travel better in bogs than in the royal 
way of truth. 
JOHN WAUGH. 





BE TRUE. 


8S it because people have so poor an 
opinion of themselves that they try 
to appear to be what they are not ? Some 
one has said that men show their weak- 
ness not by what they are, but by what 
they would like to be. It seems a hard 
matter always and ever to be true ; that 
“*honesty is the best policy” did very 
well for acopy in the old fashioned copy 
book ; but truth seems to bind one as in 
a straight jacket, and it is easier to wrig- 
gle out and let life write the new 
copy ‘‘expediency is a better policy.” 

It takes a high degree of courage and 
native grit to never shirk, but to act in 
confidence that frankness is best not 
only as a matter of principle but also as 
a matter of policy. Nobody likes a 
painted face no matter how delicately 
tinted may be the pink and white; the 
real flesh and blood skin, though speck- 
led, brown and yellow it chance to be, 
commands more respect. Genuineness 
is the really desirable thing after all. A 
mask, however handsome, is never alive 
with the beauty of changeful expression. 
Masked words and actions have a false 
ring that betray their ugliness. Pre- 
tention has in it something dead and 
cold and heartless that is abhorrent to 
one who loves truth. 

Human nature has an innate admira- 
tion for what is true, but often there is 
not strength enough to live up to what 
may be one’s ideal; then comes in the 
weak foolishness of trying to make oth- 
ers think we actually are what we would 
only like to be. If an angel from heaven 
were to come down and say to mortals, 


I have power to give you intelli- 
gence of mind, an overcoming strength 
of character, a highly good and useful 
life, no human being in his inmost heart 
would so desire the wrong as to turn 
away and say, I donot want your gift, 
I prefer ignorance, vice and sin. Every 
heart has in it a big enough spark of 
good to kindle into the cry, ‘*‘ May I be 
‘strong-spirited and clean-hearted with 
the heavenly gift of a wise intelligence 
and a noble useful life to be mine !” 

But gold nuggets and precious things 
of life don’t fall like rain drops about us 
and not many shining excellencies may 
be expected without corresponding toil. 
The lazy tramp would like to fare sump- 
tuously every day and exchange his rags 
for broadcloth. The indolent brain 
would exchange its sluggish inertness 
for clearness and vivacity, its ignorance 
for intelligence. The immoral man 
would like to exchange his sin fora 
clean conscience and easy strength to 
resist evil. 

Yet the physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual tramps won't work for the good 
they want. If moral and mental gain 
were to be had for the begging, beggars 
would spring up everywhere. To be 
learned, wise, of a pure, strong charac- 
ter implies work that the mentally and 
morally lazy shrink from undergoing. 
Rather than put forth a long, close con- 
tinued effort to accumulate heart and 
head wealth, the shiftless soul would 
rather have his moral nature clothed in 
dirty rags, and his brain fed on what 
cold scraps of knowledge he can pick up 
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here and there. Yet let him that is 
without sin among us cast the first stone 
atany of these tramps; andif they 
come with their down sort of a look as 
if guilt were implied in their mere ask- 
ing a bit of charity ; among all our gifts 
let there not be lacking the gift of char 
itable feeling, not a cold bit either, but 
a great, warm overflowing heart full 
that means, I will do the very best thing 
I can for you. There is much help and 
courage gained from spmpathy that is 
genuine. 

Let ‘‘fellow-feeling make us wondrous 
kind” to one another ; being as Jenient 
to the sins of others as we are to our 
own ; joining hands in general happi- 





IN 


‘Death takes us by surprise, 
And stays our hurrying feet; 
The great design unfinished lies ; 
Our lives are incomplete.” 
—Longfellow. 
ELLOW-STUDENTS of the class 
of 1885: One of our number, in 
the bloom of manhood, has passed away 
from among the living. When our 
class assembled for the last time, who 
would have thought that the first 
one to depart would be our brother 
from across the sea? Then he was, 
apparently, in the best of health, 
and one would have supposed that 
he had before him a long and useful 
career. He possessed many qual- 
ities which contribute to a successful 
life. He was an accomplished 
scholar, a courteous gentleman, an 
agreeable class-mate. He had a 
well-formed brain. His intellect 
and moral sentiments were amply 
developed; he possessed a warm 
social nature, and he had plenty of 
energy and determination. No 
matter where he might have been 
placed, he would have been an or- 
nament to the society in which he 
moved. 
It has been truthfully said that no man 
liveth to himself, for others are affected 


--—2 


MEMURIAM.—HERMAN F. A. DORNBRACH. 


ness to be strong and true. Inasmuch 
as lieth within us up to whatsoever we 
would like to be. 

And one of the most helpful things in 
the world is the power of example ; and 
what a person really is will shine 
through any outward trappings, and his 
true self is what will make lasting influ- 
ence and effect. . 

He deserves the victor's crown who is 
wise enough and strong enough to be 
true at all costs to the best and highest 
things he knows. 

‘* This above all,to thine own self betrue. 

And it must follow as the night the day 

Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” LISSA B. 





by that life; or dieth to himself, for 
others are interested in that death. 
Every man exerts an influence, for good 
or for evil, whether he is conscious of 
the factor not. The life of a truly good 
man is a blessing to his fellow-creatures, 
no matter how limited the sphere in 





HERMAN F, A. DORNBRACH. 


which he acts. And the life of one who 
has yielded himself up to wickedness is 
an unmitigated curse to humanity. 
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As we look back upon the days when 
our departed friend was moving in the 
midst of us, the feeling is not one of 
unmixed pain. Our sorrow is lightened 
by the thought that his life was one of 
virtue and honor, and that hisinfluence 
was exerted for good and not for evil. 
Had his life been spared, he was likely 
to have proved himself an honor to the 
institute from which he graduated, to 
the teachers from whose lips he listened 
to words of wisdom,'and to the class- 
mates who now mourn his early death. 

Henceforth, against: his name, as it 
appears upon the list of our Institute 
Alumni, must be set the fatal asterisk of 
death. We shall see him no more with 
mortal eyes. But on the other side the 
river, ‘‘in the land to which we are 
drifting,” there is life for ever. Let us 
hope that on the other shore our class 
will be reunited, never again to disband. 


May we so live that when we too 


** Join the innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm,” 


those whom we leave behind will hold 
us in loving remembrance, as we nowdo 


Herman F. A. Dornbrach. 
H. S. BARTHOLOMEW. 


[Dr. Dornbrach was ascholarly young 
German who had traveled much before 
coming to the United States. After 
leaving the Institute he went to Val- 
paraiso where he intended to practice. 
His prospects were excellent. Of a 
warm temperament, refined and court- 
eous in demeanor, handsome in form 
and feature, ambitious in aim, and in- 
dustrious, his sudden death in the full 
glow of early manhood is much lament- 
ed. What a classmate says of him in 
the well chosen language given above 
receives the hearty concurrence of the 
officers and faculty of the Institute. 
—EDITOR. } 





DREAMS. 


BELIEVE that it is now almost 

universally conceded that dreams 
are caused by the activity of certain or- 
gans of the brain, while the remainder 
are ina state of repose,thus molding the 
thoughts of the sleeper; that the changes 
in our dreams are wrought by the awak- 
ing of organs which have been in 
repose, and the falling to sleep of those 
which have been active. For instance, 
Alimentiveness sets us at table, bounti- 
fully supplied with viands. These, Ac- 
quisitiveness turns into gold, which Se- 
cretiveness tries to hide. Constructive- 
ness builds palaces, which Destructive- 
ness levels to the ground. Inhabitive 
ness makes us dream of home ; Spiritual- 
ity of heaven, and so on; the absurd 
changes being caused by the sudden 
awakening of an organ opposed to the 
ones which have been active. For in- 
stance the sudden falling into repose 
of Benevolence and the awaking of 
Aquisitiveness. I remember of once 
dreaming that a beggar held out 
his hand for an apple, which I was 


about to eat. With some reluctance I 
handed it to him; but before he could 
secure it the apple changed into a piece 
of gold money which took legs and ran 
away. Both the beggar and myself gave 
chase, fighting desperately for the posses- 
sion of it. The struggle ended in my 
killing him. The remainder of the 
dream was of my attempts to escape jus- 
tice. 

This solution of the dream mystery is 
very plausible, but it does not take into 
account the dreams of occurrences 
which have not yet come to pass at the 
time of the dreaming. It is only at 
wide intervals that such dreams occur, 
and they always leave a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind and seem to be real to 
the dreamer. My husband had a case 
in the Supreme Court. After a waiting 
of many weeks it was thought that the 
decision would not be rendered until the 
ensuing term. On the morning of the 
the day which the court was to adjourn, 
I said: ‘‘I dreamed that your case was 
decided.” ‘‘ How?” he asked. ‘‘Against 
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you,” I replied. Returning from the 
city that evening, he informed me that 
the case had been decided and decided 
against him. 

Some years ago, on one autumn 
night I took the cars at Austin, Minn., 
for Burlington, Ia. The train was many 
hours late, and we were informed that 
it would not reach Cedar Rapids (the 
place where the passengers should have 
had supper) until about four o’clock the 
following morning, which would be 
the only chance to secure a breakfast. 
As it was already midnight, the major- 
ity of the sleeping car passengers 
decided not to be called so early, myself 
among the others. I knew when the 
train stopped for breakfast, and also 
when the journey was resumed. Then 
I fell asleep, and my dream seated me 
on the top of the baggage car. Present- 
ly we came to a rushing river and a 
bridge. But—horrors! As I looked 
down, I saw on my right-hand side a 
broken stringer! I tried to call out to 
the engineer, but I could not; and in 
my despair I clasped my hands and gave 
up myself for lost; for the train was 
already upon the bridge. One glance 
at the broken timber, the rushing water, 
the overhanging trees, and the dim blue 
sky; and thenabang, a jerk, and lawoke 
to find that the engine had been reversed 
and thatthetrain was moving backward. 

We breakfasted at Cedar Rapids 
and spent the day there, for the 
bridge over the Cedar River had to be 
repaired before the train could pass 
over it. The engineer discovered a 
broken stringer, after the train had 
struck the bridge, and by suddenly 
reversing the engine saved a terrible 
disaster. That evening when we again 
reached the Cedar River, I stepped upon 
the platform and took a view of the 
surroundings. Nothing which the 
dream had supplied was missing. 
Bridge, river, trees, the place where the 
broken timber had been—all were exact, 
Yet to my knowledge I had never stood 
upon the spot before. 


A still more remarkable dream has 
been handed down to us in Texas his- 
tory. Sometime in 1834 a company of 
surveyors, under the direction of Joseph 
Wilbarger, were at work near where 
the city of Austin now is, when they 
were attacked by Indians. Wilbarger 
was tomahawked, scalped, and left for 
dead. The remainder of the surveying 
company made their escape, taking 
refuge at the house of a Mr. Hornsby, 
about five miles distant from the scene 
of the attack. The young men reported 
Wilbarger as being dead, they having 
left him not only apparently lifeless, 
but scalped. But that night, Mrs. 
Hornsby dreamed that she saw him 
alive, sitting under a tree by a 
stream. Thrice the dream came to her, 
so vividly that she was able to describe 
the locality. She awoke her husband 
and urged him to fly to the rescue of 
the wounded man. But he treated the 
appeal as a foolish whim until Mrs. 
Hornsby announced her intention of 
setting out for the spot unaided and 
alone; when he called the young 
men and with them repaired to the place 
of the late assault. The stream described 
by the lady was soon reached; and 
there, seated under a tree, they found 
young Wilbarger, faint and bleeding, 
but alive. 

The experience of the wounded man 
was also remarkable. While, after re- 
viving, he lay faint and weak from the 
loss of blood, and in a half stupid state, 
he, too, had a dream—one so real that 
he always believed it to have been a 
vision, and always spoke of it as such. 
He saw a lady coming toward him, 
whom he recognized, upon a nearer 
view, to bea sister that he had left in 
Ohio. His surprise and joy may well 
be imagined. ‘‘Do not despair,” she 
said, ‘‘ help is coming to you very soon. 
Crawl to the stream. It is not more 
than two hundred yards distant. The 
water will refresh you.” He at once 
began the task of trying to move his 
body in the direction which she had in- 
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dicated, and where he knew the stream 
to be, reaching it after a time. The 
water had the effect of restoring him 
fully to consciousness, when he began 
scanning the piace for another glimpse 
of his sister. But she had disappeared. 
He afterward learned that she died the 
very day on which the vision came 
to him. Wilbarger lived for nearly 
nine years after he was scalped by the 
Indians, and his life saved by a dream. 
But he was never well thereafter and 
died from the effects of the wound. 
Instances of this kind could be multi- 
plied to filla volume. I rarely receive 
letters frem my friends—those most in 
rapport with myself—that I do not 
dream of them just before the receipt of 
the letters. I once loved to think that 
the soul or mind of a person could 
roam at will during sleep, seeking dear 
friends and beautiful scenes. But a 
scientist shook my belief in that theory, 
by proving from the dreams of the blind 
that we do not dream of things which 
we can not see. That is, the blind from 
birth are as much without sight in 
dreamland as when awake, only 
those who have once had their sight be- 
ing able to enjoy in dreams the glories 


of flower and tree, water and sun- 
light. 

I would like to hear the explanation that 
Phrenology may give of dreams which 
come true, either in part or the whole. 
It is a very interesting subject—one 
which has commanded attention since 
the earliest ages of man’s existence. 
The Bible repeatedly speaks of dreams 
which came true and of angels appear- 
ing in dreams with words of cheer and 
of warning. 

More or less thought is given to them 
by every nation in the world. Many 
explanations have been made regarding 
them, yet a certain mystery seems to 
envelope them, which science does not 
tear away. I have heard some people 
express the belief that the majority of 
dreams are memories of a former exist- 
ence. Indeed, who has not in his 
dreamland world places which he 
never saw when awake? I have in 
mine a haunted house which I have 
visited in dreams hundreds of times; 
yet never saw with my waking vision. 

Will some one better skilled in the 
dream science than myself, explain the 
mysteries of dreamland ? 

BELLA FRENCH SWISHER. 





BRAIN CENTERS 


Y the invitation of a well-known 
physician I assisted in the per- 
formance of some experiments with 
hypnotized subjects at a meeting of the 
West Side Medical Association of New 
York, January 17, last. One important 
object of the experiments was an attempt 
to ascertain whether phenomena of a 
trustworthy class could be obtained, 
bearing on the specialization of brain 
centers as factors in our psychical life. 
It need scarcely be said that experi- 
ments of this kind are not new, as they 
were made fifty or sixty years ago by 
Drs. Elliotson, Braid, Hall, and others, 
of England, and most of those who have 
obtained prominence in America as 
practical phrenologists, for instance, the 


AND HYPNOTISM. 


Fowlers, Mr. Grimes, Prof. N. Sizer, 
and Dr. Capen. The apparently bril- 
liant success of this method of proving 
the existence of mental centers leads the 
disinterested to wonder why the scien- 
tific world has not generally accepted the 
phrenological theory, whereas the fact 
of the matter is, while phreno-magnet- 
ism strengthened the faith of phrenol- 
ogists, it appeared to strengthen the 
doubt or opposition of objectors. Two 
reasons may be cited for the attitude of 
the latter—(1) The opinion held by the 
majority of scientists until lately that 
mesmerism or animal magnetism was 
but a piece of cunningly devised trickery 
or knavish thaumaturgy, a revival of 
the magical performances of antiquity, 
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and therefore to be condemned as utterly 
worthless. (2) The claim that if the mes- 
meric trance were real, the entranced 
was so completely subiect to the will of 
the operator that the mental manifesta- 
tions were but reflections of what the 
operator had in mind. 

The first reason is entirely without 
force now since mesmerism, or, as it is 
commonly styled, hypnotism, is accept- 
ed by every intelligent person who is 
conversant with its phenomena. 

The second reason has a degree of 
validity on purely scientific grounds, 
and may be said to apply with more 
directness to-day because of our greater 
familiarity with the avenues and con- 
ditions that may admit of interferences 
with the production of absolute and in- 
dependent results when experiments of a 
psychological nature are attempted. In 


most of the observations on hypnotized 
subjects, whether of the phrenological 
class or not, the influcnce of the operator 
being so direct, it is difficult to avoid an 
impression from him that will color the 


result, and render it in some degree un- 
suitable as evidence. The experiments, 
therefore, that a phrenologist may make 
with a magnetized subject, being him- 
self operator and conductor, while they 
may be very interesting, are of no value 
as demonstrations of anything else than 
the fact that the subject is responsive to 
the mental control of the operator, and 
simply mirrors his thought. 

In the experiments made before the 
West Side Association as much care was 
taken to avoid collusion or cross influ- 
ence as possible. In the outset I en- 
deavored to awaken the subjects or to 
obtain their attention, but entirely with- 
out result ; there was no plan of operat- 
ing agreed upon between the operator 
and myself, and he was quite ignorant 
of what I intended todo. He was care- 
fully blindfolded by one of the physi- 
cians, and without remark or suggestion 
I took his hands in mine and placed the 
tips of his five fingers over correspond- 
ing parts of the right and left hemi- 


spheres of the brain of one of the sub- 
jects, and awaited for such response as 
might come. 

All the subjects were new to me, and 
one quite fresh to the operator — the 
others he had experimented with before 
and knew their susceptibility. Two 
were men and one a young woman, all 
three evidently in good health and of 
marked organizations. A dozen or more 
tests were made in the manner described 
and comparisons of effect instituted by 
stimulating, if stimulating it can be 
termed, in this apparently passive way, 
the same region of head in the three 
subjects successively. 

For instance, the region of Cautious- 
ness touched by the finger ends on No. 
1, who was merely asked by the operator 
‘*what he saw ?” produced the remark 
--‘* I see two boys fighting—-they’ll hurt 
themselves—oh, there comes some one : 
they’re running away.” No. 2, when 
touched, said promptly: ‘‘Take care! 
look out !” and rose up as if to get out 
of the way of something that threatened 
him. 

No. 3, the young woman, after a min- 
ute or two, said: ‘‘Oh, take me away,” 
and kept pushing her chair back farther 
and farther, her face wearing the ex- 
pression of great fear, as if some horrid 
spectacle were seen. 

Touched in the region ascribed for 
Combativeness, No. 1 immediately as- 
sumed the attitude and expression of 
strong resentment, his hands being 
clinched as if to strike an imaginary as- 
sailant.. No. 2, a much younger man 
than No. 1, and to the average observer 
possessed of a more pacific temper nat- 
urally, responded by the exclamation : 
‘*Look out! don’t do that again!” 
spoken with much emphasis, while his 
head was raised and thrown back in the 
attitude of defence. No. 3 exclaimed : 
‘*Oh, what a shame! what a shame! 
You boys will get it. You had better 
stop. If you don’t I’]l come and make 
you. I'll give you what you deserve. 
Don’t let me get at you.” The latter 
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part of this remark was made with the 
rising key, her hands clinched and 
drawn back in angry emphasis. Tone 
and manner suggested the school teacher 
of an old type speaking to a group of 
noisy, quarrelsome boys who regarded 
her authority lightly. 

This line of investigation may be open 
to the objection that the operator, al- 
though blindfolded, after the trial of one 
subject, gets the clue to the nature of 
the manifestation required and so may 
affect the integrity of the result. But in 
this particular instance I did not inti- 
mate my purpose to the operator, nor 
did I explain the meaning of the phe- 
nomena until after all three subjects 
had been tried. Ido not think the op- 
erator could tell with any degree of ac- 
curacy the part of the head that his 
fingers were touching, and as a fact he 
is but slightly acquainted with the phre- 
nological system, and much more likely 
to make a mistake in attempting to in- 
dicate the location of a designated organ 
than to find it. 

The differential expression following 
transfer of influence as exerted through 
the fingers was well shown. Having 
placed the operator's fingers on a part of 
the sincipital region, No. 1 said : “Why, 
I see some men; they are acting in a 
theatre.” ‘‘ Imitation,” said a gentleman 
in the audience, and Imitation it was, as 
shown by the mapping of a bust that I 
had at hand. ‘‘What do they say,” 
asked the operator. ‘‘ They say ’”’—then 
the subject, a man of little education, 
began to recite a piece from Shakespeare 
in a voice and manner that intimated 
little elocutionary culture but much af- 
fectation of the tragic actor. Interrupt- 
ing this a minute later, I transferred the 
passive fingers to the region of Tune. 
After a moment's silence the subject 
said in a tone of surprise: ‘‘ Why, I 
made a mistake. No, it’s an opera; 
they’re singing.” 

Transferring the operator’s fingers to 
the head of the lady, who it is proper to 
say appeared to be less sensitive to im- 


pressions than the others, perhaps be- 
cause of a deeper state of trance, I re- 
marked in an undertone ‘‘ Benevolence.” 
If this afforded any warrant for an in- 
fluence or impression, consciously or 
unconsciously exercised by the operator 
upon the subject, it certainly did not 
appear in the result. In this case as in 
two other attempts I myself failed to 
place the fingers on the region I had in 
view, that of Imitation, for the subject 
remarked: ‘‘Oh, I’m in church and 
there’s a man preaching.” On exam- 
ination I discovered that the fingers 
were considerably higher up toward the 
center of the head than the place of Im- 
itation, as designated on the model bust. 
Here my own purpose had miscarried 
with a result that must bear its own 
evidence of the truth of the phrenologi- 
cal centers, for if there were any rapport 
subsisting between Dr. Gunn, the op- 
erator, and myself, it failed entirely to 
control his relation to the mental] expres- 
sion of the subject. 

A similar differentiation, of result oc- 
curred in a double way later. Wishing 
to give a sharper expression to Tune I 
placed the fingers of Dr. Gunn upon 
that organ, as I supposed, but the sub- 
ject commenced talking about seeing 
men at work and wanted to know what 
they were doing. Some one present 
suggested ‘‘ Constructiveness,” and it 
was found that the fingers were too 
far back or that they were more 
upon that organ than upon the neigh- 
boring organ of Tune. Noting 
that the temples of the young woman 
or No. 8, were wide and full, I placed 
the operator’s fingers as near as I could 
estimate in the off-hand fashion that 
rapidity of change required over the 
seat of Constructiveness, but the assem- 
bly was amused by the subject who 
smacked her lips and said, ‘‘Oh, how 
nice.” ‘‘ What is nice?” inquired Dr. 
Gunn. ‘Don’t you see” she replied, 
“that table? It is loaded with good 
things. Cakes and wines, and every 
thing. And nobody there to eat. Oh, 
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I wish I had some.” The fingers were 
placed too low and were over Alimen- 
tiveness. 

The closing experiment of the series 
was made upon the new subject, No 2, 
whose head was comparatively well de- 
veloped in the coronal region. Taking 
the operator’s fingers, he was still closely 
blindfolded, I carefully placed the tips 
over the center of the forehead. After 
a minute of silence the young man 
commenced to relate an incident con- 
cerning an old friend, and for two min- 
utes appeared to be in conversation with 
him. Memory was at work and the exhi- 
bition of detail in recital was excellent. 
Transferring the fingers to the region of 
Benevolence he went into a kind, phil- 
anthropical strain about treating ‘* him 
well. I wouldn’t do that, I’d do the best 
I could for him.” Pushing the fingers 
directly backward about an inch he 
continued in a different tone, ‘‘ You're 
doing what God requires, we ought to 
do what the ministerssay ; even Henry 
Ward Beecher—.” Switching the fingers 
farther backward upon the prominence 
of Firmness, he raised his hand and 
brought it down with energy saying, 
‘*YesI will say that it is the way to do, 
stand on your own ground and see to it 
that you are not made the tool of others. 
I believe in every man’s sticking to what 
he thinks best.” Here I had pushed the 
fingers outward over the region ascribed 
to Conscientiousness, he went on, 
‘*When a man has made up his mind 
that he is in the right why should he 
not keep on? Is there any thing better ? 
Let others say what they please, if the 
thing is right, it’s your business to ——” 
Again I pushed the fingers an inch or so 
further downward and backward, when 
he continued, ‘‘but we must take it 
into consideration that other peo- 
ple may not see it in the same light, 
and try and please them as far as 
wecan. Wedon’t own theearth, and I 
guess that most other people are as good 
as we are.” Again the fingers were 
pushed backward until they covered the 


central part of the occiput. The young 
man’s face become tender and tears 
started in his eyes and he spoke of 
friends, and what he owed his mother, 
and now much he loved the relations of 
home. 

The chain of phenomena seemed a 
demonstration, as several observers re- 
marked. There were afew present who 
were more or less familiar with the 
phrenological organology and to them 
the changes in the language and man- 
ner of the subject as I passed from one 
point to another proved of great interest 
because of the novelty of the experi- 
ment. One feature of the experiment, 
to which my attention was called by 
one of the company was the abrupt 
termination of the mental expression in 
every case where the fingers were taken 
off. It was also noted that when I had 
placed the operator’s fingers at another 
point there was a brief interval during 
which thesubject’s face was more or less 
agitated, at times indicating an expe- 
rience of pain, and suggesting changes 
of cerebral circulation and cellular ac- 
tivity of so abrupt a nature that the 
nerve center decribed was subjected to 
extraordinary strain and consequent 
suffering until equilibrium had been 
restored. H. 8. D. 


MARY. 


THE evening breeze is on the sea, 
The dew gems on the wold, 

The heavy hind hath left the lea, 
The shepherd’s penn’d his fold. 


The blackbird’s lilting in the wuds, 
The lintie on the thorn; 

The laverock’s piping ’mang the cluds, 
The craik amang the corn. 





Then Mary, dearest, in thy plaid, 
Come up the burnie stealing, 

And ower the a and thro’ the glade, 
Beside the shepherd’s sheelin’. 


And in that sweet sequester’d nook, 
We'll talk of comin’ pleasure, 

When thou wilt link thy lot to mine, 
My bosom’s only treasure. 


And all our thoughts and words shall be - 
Pure as the stream before us, 

And tender as the melody 
The blackbird’s singing o’er us. 


WILLIAM WILSON, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. } 


— 2e-<—_ 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


HE difference between training and 
education is wide. Knowledge by 
theory is one thing; practice and ex- 
perience quite another. A boy may 
watch a cooper ashe makes a barrel, 
but his awkward and untrained hands 
can not yet do what he knows how 
others have done. One may know 
every military motion and be awkward 
in the doing of them until training has 
made his nerves and muscles familiar 
with the actual work. 

People sometimes teach correctly by 
precept, but spoil it all by example. 
Some punish a child for lying, yet in- 
directly train it to deceive. Anger on 
the part of parent or teacher warps the 
letter and the spirit of instruction and 
training. 

A correspondent inquires: ‘‘ What 
would be the effect upon the moral sus- 
ceptibilities of a child who is compelled, 


while under the control of his parents, 
to do that which is repugnant to his 
moral feelings ?” 

Much of the training of children is 
precisely of the character indicated 
in the question. Parents out of pa- 
tience, or angry, command their chil- 
dren to do that which they in a calmer 
moment, and also their children,’ know 
to be wrong. This can only tend to 
blunt if it do not uproot a child’s moral 
sense. Such treatment arouses the 
child’s anger, stirs up the baser passions 
of his nature, and thus increases the 
tendencies of character toward evil. It 
must also blunt his filial affection, dis- 
turb his social and moral feelings, and 
depress his sense of honor, and thus 
make him cringing and spiritless. 

If the child had enough of moral 
stamina to prevent him from being ut- 
terly ruined until he arrived at the age 
of maturity, be would incline to ignore 
everything he had been thus taught and 
perhaps also repudiate much that was 
valuable, true, and right in his early in- 
struction. For example, it is frequently 
said that the sons of ministers, and of 
other inflexibly strict people, are apt to 
become more wild and reckless than 
others. The reason why so many in- 
stances have existed to give color to 
such an idea is, that persons who are 
rigid in their religious and moral ideas, 
especially if they have a little bigotry 
mingled with their ideas and feelings, 
are apt to be over strict in the manage- 
ment of their children, who, when they 
get an opportunity to break away from 
restraint, exhibit all the wild enthusiasm 
of a caged animal when he gets his 
freedom. Thus they revel in their new 
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liberty of action, make up for lost time, 
and go beyond proper bounds ; whereas 
if such children were not made to feel 
that they were unjustly and arbitrarily 
restricted to such an extent that their 
moral feelings revolted at the rigidity of 
the training, they would not feel such a 
half insane inclination to transgress as 
soon as they obtain their liberty. 

An apple woman boasted to a gentle- 
man that shehad sat at her stand at the 
end of London Bridge twenty-eight 
years and had not once crossed it in that 
time. He handed her half a crown if 
she would never cross it. She thought 
she had made a good bargain. Two 
months later, as he passed her stand 
she grabbed his coat and thrust the 
crown piece into his hand, and begged 
him to release her from the contract ; 
and then straightway crossed the bridge 
and was too happy in her liberty to care 
for the loss of her fruit, to which a 
crowd of boys had subjected her. She 


wanted to partake of the restricted pleas- 


ure—she wanted to ‘‘eat of the tree in 
the midst of the garden.” 

Children should have all the liberty 
in their training which they can take 
without abusing it. It awakens in them 
a spirit of self-reliance and power to 
govern themselves. They require such 
restraint as is necessary to keep them 
on the proper track and make them feel 
personally responsible and accountable 
for their conduct. If they are acted 
upon as mere machines, and bidden to 
do this and refrain from doing that, 
their whole course being marked out 
and fenced in, they become the unthink- 
ing slaves of the will of another, and 
never independent actors on their own 
account ; or, if they have spirit that can 
not bear such treatment, they revolt and 
cast off restraint. Children are but men 
in miniature ; and they are affected by 
training as their seniors are by the treat- 
ment they receive from their fellows ; 
and who does not know that passion 
and arbitrary injustice in rulers produce 
either revolution or a slavish depression 


among the people? When parents and 
rulers shall learn to instruct and lead, 
they will find government by just and 
kindly methods to be the easy and suc- 
cessful way of reaching the much de- 
sired and needed results. 


——:0:—— 


PLASTER CASTS—HOW TO TAKE 
THEM. 


EOPLE often write to us for a 
description of the process of tak- 

ing plaster casts. It is not an easy task 
to take a good cast of a human head, 
and a beginner generally makes a fail- 
ure and never tries it again. One of 
the troubles for a beginner is in hand- 
ling or treating the plaster. Beforetry- 
ing to take a head, dead or alive, one 
should practice on the hand, or on an 
egg or a potato or apple, and he will 
learn how to make the mold so it will 
be removable from the object; the 
divide of the mold should be at such a 
place that the model will come out of 
the mold without binding at any point. 
For casting an egg, fill a teacup two 
thirds full of wetted plaster and press 
the egg sidewise into the plaster just 
half its bigness and let the plaster get 
set. Then oil the surface of the plaster 
which surrounds the egg to keep the 
second half of the mold from adhering. 
Then witha spoon pour wetted plaster 
upon the exposed part of the egg, letting 
it flow down and meet the oiled edge of 
the other half of the mold. Let the 
plaster be put on so as to be halfan inch 
thick, and after a little time it will be- 
come solid and may be lifted off, and 
the egg taken out. Then cut a hole or 
notch like the pouring hole of a bullet 
mold, oil the mold thoroughly and fill it 
with liquid plaster, and roll it around 
so the liquid plaster will cover all parts 
of the mold; and when it has become 
hard, take off the mold and you bave 
the cast of the egg. When many casts 
are to be made, if the subject isa human 
head, a temporary mold is made, and on 
the first completed cast a piece mold is 
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made in many parts so as to come off 
from the irregular form of the hard 
cast. 

Casts are always made of calcined 
plaster. Such as is used as a fertilizer 
on land is not calcined and will not an- 
swer the purpose as it will not set and 
become hard. 

The hairof the subject's head, the eye- 
brows and the beard, are filled with 
paste or semi-liquid clay, and the hair 
thus made compact so that it will not 
adhere to the plaster. The whole is then 
oiled, as well as the face and neck, the 
ears may be filled with cotton, and the 
ear well oiled. The nostrils will have 
soft paper tubes three inches long in- 
serted for the subject to breathe through. 

The neck and shoulders will be 
stripped, the patient laid on his back, 
and his head raised to a natural position 
—being sustained upon a raised board or 
platform two feet long, and then the 
head resting on a block an inch square 
and of equal thickness so that the plas- 
ter can flow under the head and make a 
mold an inch thick. 

Then build up a dam around the head 
with towels or twisted sheets so as to 
form a kind of cup around the head in 
which the plaster can be poured to form 
the back-head half of the mold, which 
will cover the back-head up to the ears, 
and the dividing line should be at the 
rim of the éars. Then level off the edge 
of the plaster mold while it is still soft, 
and bore in its edge five or six V shaped 
shallow holes to constitute dowel knobs 
when the upper half of the mold shall 
be made. Then oil the edge of the first 
half of the mold and over the edge—-say 
two inches, so that the plaster, whica 
if spilled beyond the dividing joint, shall 
not stick to the first part of the mold. 
Then insert the breathing tubes, nicely 
oil the whole face and the closed eyes, 
and wet up a half pint or a piut of plas- 
ter and with a spoon dip the plaster up- 
on the face as batter is put on a griddle, 
and let it flow down and comein contact 
with the edge of the first half of the 


mold, but not run over. Do not mix too 
much plaster at once as it will get set 
and bother you. Mix batch after batch 
in the bow] and put it on carefully with 
a spoon until the mold is of a pretty 
uniform thickness of about aninch. Be 
careful not to disturb the quills or paper 
tubes in the nostrils in putting plaster 
around the upper lip and nose. 

In a few minutes after the plaster is 
put on it begins to warm up and then 
the front half of the mold may be 
loosened by working a table knife into 
the seam and gently prying it up in 
different places, when it will generally 
lift off unless it should stick to the hair. 
When the front part of the mold is lifted 
off, the patient may sit up and the back 
half of the mold be carefully removed. 

Then finish the mold by Alling up any 
blubber holes or imperfections ; oil the 
inside of the mold with lard oil, or lub- 
ricate it well with soap to prepare for 
taking the cast. Then put the parts of 
the mold together and tie it strongly 
with a plenty of cord or stout twine. 
Mix some plaster, in a clean bowl, about 
as thick as cream and put in some color- 
ing matter to give it a reddish tinge ; 
pour it all in and roll the mold around 
and around, holding it in your hands 
and between the knees so that the liquid 
plaster shall flow over every part of the 
inside of the mold. When it stops flow- 
ing, mix another batch and pour in and 
roll it about as before, and so on until 
your cast shall be an inch in thickness. 
Set it aside and let it stand an hour, to 
allow the cast to harden. Then take a 
chisel half an inch wide and with a light 
hammer chip off the mold, beginning at 
the seam, being careful not to drive the 
chisel into the cast. The parts of the 
mold will cleave off from the cast as the 
oil or soap will promote cleavage. Thus 
carefully get rid of the mold and the 
cast will stand before you complete. If 
you have properly handled the plaster, 
there will be few imperfections in the 
east. The coloring matter, which shall 
be in the first pouring of plaster, will 
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aid in chipping off the mold, as the 
surface of the cast will be of a different 
color from the mold. 

When you have made the cast smooth, 
you can make a piece mold upon it, 
having oiled it so that the plaster will 
not adhere, and this piece mold must be 
made so that the parts will draw or come 
off and not bind. Molds are sometimes 
made in a dozen parts. One part must 
go behind the ear and move backward to 
come off. Under the arch of the eye 
there might be a downward projection 
in the form which in a solid mold of one 
piece would prevent it coming off. One 
part is made after another and V shaped 
holes made in the edges so that when 
put together the parts will remain in 
place. Finish the inside of the mold 
smoothly, before or after it becomes dry, 
paint or brush it with linseed oil several 
times, and let it dry for days, and when 
used, oil the inside of the mold with 
sweet oil or with lard oil, or with soap, 
and make the cast as before and the 
pieces of the mold will come off one 
after another by careful handling, and 
may be wiped clean and oiled for an- 
other cast. 

The slight seams shown on the cast 
can be carefully removed by the use ofa 
knife. When the cast is dry, fine sand- 
paper may be carefully used to smooth 
the surface, but we prefer to see the 
flesh marks on the cast. One who is 
used to handling or working plaster 
makes but little task of the matter, but 
beginners are apt to feel tired before they 
get through. We advise no one to at- 
tempt a cast of a human head until the 
working of the plaster in taking casts of 
simple things has been mastered. 

When the eyes are to be represented 
and the hair and beard is to be shown as 
in nature, the eyes on the first cast must 
be carved open, the eye lids, brows, and 
hair built or modeled up with clay be- 
fore the piece-mold is made—then the 
cast will represent life. 

Unless one intends to take many casts, 
he would better get some one who un- 





derstands it to do it, or go and learn to 
do it practically under instruction. 


—_iOie= 


MY EXPERIENCE IN PHRENOLOGY. 
S the close of a very busy season 
draws near, I take pleasure in 
reviewing the work performed since 
entering the field as a practical phre- 
nologist. j 

As it may possibly be of interest to 
those of my own sex who think of doing 
the same, I will give a brief account of 
my short career. On my return to my 
home in Newark, N. J., a graduate 
from the American Institute of Phre- 
nology in 1885, I gave a course of free 
lectures on Phrenology, explaining its 
principles and the benefits derived from 
phrenological examinations. I then 
stated that I intended to make phreno- 
logical Parlor Gatherings a specialty. 

I explained to my audience that I 
would visit them at their own parlors 
and make examinations of character at 
reduced rates, but that it would be 
necessary to have at least twelve, or 
more of their friends present so as to 
insure me competent reward for my 
services. 

The experiment was a success, and in 
less than three months I had met thirty- 
eight Parlor gatherings, besides private 
examinations made at my office. At the 
close of the season I had the extreme 
pleasure of knowing that seventeen of 
my patrons had entered the professions 
which I had assigned to them by the 
principles of Phrenology, while many 
others had added to their accomplish- 
ments by the cultivation of their most 
prominent faculties. 

My method of conducting these 
‘*Gatherings” is to arrange my patrons 
so that it will be easy for al] to see and 
hear all that takes place during the 
evening. Then I distribute printed 
circulars containing questions of im- 
portance to all on their phrenological 
developments, and other notes of imter- 
est. This is followed by a brief descrip- 
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tion of phrenological principles. Then 
choosing two of the party I proceed to 
give verbal delineations of their charac- 
ter, their adaptation to special pursuits, 
and their most striking peculiarities. 
After securing the strict attention of all 
present I then ask them to testify as to 
the accuracy of my readings. 

Upon making a “hit” the clapping 
of hands and roars of laughter that fol- 
lowed, served to encourage me, and also 
to entertain my patrons. 

A full column might be devoted to 
an amusing account of some of these 
** hits” but a few examples will suffice : 

1. Toa lady possessing large Order, 
Ideality, Calculation, Comparison, In- 
habitiveness,and very small Continuity, 
I said you would be difficult to please in 
home decorations, such as wall-paper, 
etc. She seemed to think that I was in 
league with her husband, whosat con- 
vulsed in laughter on the opposite side 
of the room. 

He had brought home five hundred 
samples of wall-paper for their new 
house and had waited two months for 
her to make a selection therefrom which 
she found it difficult to do in that time. 

2. To a gentleman possessing a very 
healthy buoyant organization and a 
speculative turn of mind, I said, You 
would like routine, you would like en- 
terprise, and would be energetic in 
giving a ‘‘boom” to anything from 
which you could make money fast—for 
instance, a patent medicine. He had 
just ‘‘boomed” a patent medicine in- 
vented by his father, and made a finan- 
cial success of that which his father 
could invent, but out of which he could 
make no money. 

3. Toa young lady with an artistic 
temperament and all the faculties large- 
ly developed for a painter, but who was 
sadly deficient in Self-Esteem, and 
activity, I said--You are modest and 
retiring and physically indolent, but 
possess remarkable talent for painting. 
As she was uneducated, poor, and not 
fond of work, her friends did not seem 


to believe me. Her mother left the 
room and shortly returned with a num- 
berfofflandscapes which she had painted 
which surprised her friends as they had 
never seen them or known she was fond 
of painting. 

This season now closing, has been 
more successful Sand‘§‘‘ Parlor Gather- 
ings” are an established institution in 
this and the neighboring cities, and will 
yield me an income whenever I am 
ready to respond to invitations. Class 
teaching is also a prominent feature of 
my work and I find it beneficial to 
teacher as well as pupil. 

A lecture given on Jan. 30th, 1889, 
was attended by an audience of about 
300 persons, tickets selling at 25 and 50 
cts. H. Drayton, M. D., Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
oF HEALTH kindly delivered the address 
of the evening, and Prof. J. B. Sulli- 
van, of the class of 1885, presided as 
Chairman. The ‘‘elite” and intelli- 
gence of Newark were well represented, 
and showed their appreciation of Dr. 
Drayton’s address by the closest atten- 
tion, and seemed as proud to have him, 
as I was fortunate to obtain him to speak 
to my patrons. 

Newark has another woman in the 
field of Phrenology, Mrs. Mary T. Hay- 
ward, a graduate of the class of ’87, who 
is now engaged in active work by the 
side of a former teacher and sister in 
Phrenology. 

This a is especially adapted 
to woman, and requires only the same 
amount of natural ability and training 
as do the other professions. There is 
a large amount of usefulness, a good 
work to be done, and an opportunity to 
win fame and success. Also an oppor- 
tunity to travel and make a living at 
the same time. It has the advantage of 
not being overcrowded and of requiring 
less capital than.the other professions. 

Were I possessed of wealth and leisure 
I would still be a practical phrenologist, 
so much do I feel the need of woman in 
this work, where she can fit herself more 
perfectly for any other sphere in life by 
understanding first herself and then her 
neighbor, by this simple yet matchless 
system of mental philosophy. 

M. LORETTA MORAN. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


HOW TO MAKE 


A YOUNG TURK. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN AUNTIK’Ss NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN.” 


AKE a strong and heaithy male 
infant—though for all practical 
purposes a female will do almost as well 
—and commence the process described 
below at as early an age as you conve- 
niently can, say eight or ten months, 
for, if long delayed, the course of train- 
ing will lose somewhat of its advantage 
and force. 

In the first place, never thwart the 
child in any of his desires, or persist in 
any conduct which you find is distaste- 
ful to him. Nothing can be more cruel 
than, under any circumstances, to bring 
a tear to the cheek of infancy ; better 
submit to the danger of having him 
scald himself by pulling over the hot 
coffee, or let him catch cold by taking 
his morning outing minus a hat if he 
prefers to dispense with that article of 
apparel, than run the risk of making 
him cry. If it amuses him to poke his 
fingers in your eyes, or nip small pieces 
out of your arms with his sharp little 
nails—well, he knows no better, and it 
would be a pity to interrupt his enjoy- 
ment and probably cause him to cry. 
This is, in fact, one of the most import- 
ant rules for making a ‘“‘ young Turk” 
—at all times and at any cost avoid ‘‘a 
cry.” If he should happen to want the 
moon, or anything else which you can 
not possibly obtain for him, offer him 
instead your watch to play with, or ask 
him (if old enough to understand) what 
he would like to have: you will doubt- 
less find that a globe off the chandelier 
or the most valuable ornament from the 
mantelpiece, may please him almost as 
well. 

Take care to induce the people to 


observe this rule as well as yourself. A 
nurse who will not allow him to pull to 
pieces the flower in her best bonnet, if 
that would keep him satisfied for a few 
minutes, is unworthy the honor of her 
post, and the so-called friend of the 
family, who betrays a disinclination to 
give him her bracelets to play with, 
when, by tugging at them and fretting, 
he plainly shows her what he wants, 
should be informed by your air of cold 
displeasure that you consider her no true 
lover of children. 

Endeavor, as the boy advances in age, 
to impress upon him that he is about the 
most important person in the world. If 
he has a seat at table, he should in- 
variably be served first, and with what- 
ever he may fancy ; it is barbarous to let 
a child see delicacies of which he is not 
permitted to partake. Also note care- 
fully the earliest of his articulated utter- 
ances ; these will certainly evince great 
acuteness and precocity of intelligence, 
and be well worth quoting to all your * 
acquaintances. If you can by any 
means induce the child to repeat them in 
the presence of company it will help to 
foster in his mind a desirable conscious- 
ness of his own cleverness, and, should 
the audience be persons of appreciative 
disposition, this display of juvenile wit 
will prove more entertaining to them 
than conversation upon any other topic. 

Never force him to retire to rest until 
he himself expresses a wish to do so; 
few things are a source of more frequent 
grief to childhood than a rigid habit of 
‘‘early to bed.” It is as well, however, 
to remind him at intervals for the last 
hour or two of the day that ‘‘it is time 
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we said good-night,” for this will prove 
to him the immense force of the respon- 
sive refusal which gains him indefinite 
respite. When he is tired out he will 
probably fall asleep of his own accord, 
in his chair or on the floor: in which 
case a supply of confectionery should 
always be at hand to soothe his natural 
irritability when he awakes. Indeed, 
no managing mother should ever, at 
home or abroad, allow herself to be with- 
out a packet of sweetmeats ready where- 
with to allay displeasure, induce amen- 
ability to unavoidable requests, and 
smooth the way of life generally. 
Obedience should never be expected 
without the promise of a substantial re- 
ward ; why should your little boy do as 
you tell him unless he knows he will get 
something by it? The idea is preposter- 
ous! Even should he in the end fail, 
thus stimulated, to comply with your 
wishes, it will be as well to give the re- 
ward all the same, otherwise disappoint- 
ment may probably result in an outburst 
of indignation which will cause much 
inconvenience and be difficult to pacify. 
If he should be inclined for mischief, 
as he very likely will (I have read some- 
where that the child who is not mis- 
chievous is “‘ a little monstrosity”) the 
tendency may be greatly encouraged by 
describing his feats before his face, and 
with an air of undisguised amusement ; 
and if he has shown the smartness to 
conceal any resuitant damage by a 
clever trick, or to artfully shift the 
blame to some one else’s shoulders, this 
also should receive its meed of praise, 
for such smartness will stand him in 
good stead in after life. Should any 
severe disciplinarian be present during 
the recital, in regard for whose old fash- 
ioned prejudices you feel compelled to 
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OUR LITTLE ONES 


G6 SHALL send my boy to school 

as soon as warm weather comes,” 
said a young mother in our presence 
not long since. 


affect disapproval of your darling’s 
funny ways, the possibly detrimental 
effect upon the child may be easily 
counteracted by giving him at the same 
time a side-glance of affectionate pride, 
which he will not be slow to catch and 
rightly understand. 

As to punishment, I need scarcely say 
that so harsh a word should never be 
mentioned. The boy’s self-confidence 
must not be checked by even a mild re- 
proof. Should friends or neighbors ill- 
humoredly take umbrage at any of his 
playful pranks, never mind. Your 
child’s gratification is more to you than 
the whims of all the neighbors in town, 
and you are not going to have him put 
down to please anybody. Similarly, if 
his companions complain that he is 
tyrannical or rude, you will pay no at- 
tention to such tales ; his splendid spirit 
must naturally assert itself, and if he 
administers an occasional cuff or kick to 
anyone who offends him, it will just 
show the other youngsters that he is not 
to be imposed upon by them. 

If the above regimen be duly carried 
out and you are moreover zealous on 
every opportunity to teach the child that 
his parents and other attendants exist 
solely to minister to his comfort and 
gratify his desires ; that he is expected 
to display a noble firmness in maintain- 
ing his own will and a passionate ebul- 
lition of anger should the same be in any 
way crossed or opposed, also that the 
latter manifestation is regarded with 
dread by every member of the house- 
hold, you will find in the course of six 
or eight years—in some cases even ear- 
lier—that your charge has developed 
into a most satisfactory (?) specimen of a 
perfect ‘‘ young Turk.” 

JENNIE CHAPPEL. 





AT HOME. 


‘* But your child is not yet five years 
old!” said another mother. 

**No; but he is into all kinds of mis- 
chief, and I send him to get rid of him.’ 
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We fell to thinking of the thought- 
lessness of many mothers; not having 
faithfully and patiently taught their lit- 
tle ones self-control, which perhaps 
the parents never had themselves, they 
tire of the restless little fingers, and the 
ceaseless prattle. In order to have un- 
broken leisure, they confine the little 
bodies which should be allowed to ex- 
pand and develop in pure air and sun- 
shine, within the impure atmosphere of 
a crowded school-room, or a close sitting 
room. It could not reasonably be ex- 
pected that a teacher, ofttimes young and 
inexperienced, having to care for many 
could do it as judiciously as a loving, 
wise mother. Surely the mother is the 
proper person to mold the plastic mind, 
and character of her child; and she 
should be very careful about delegating 
this God-given right to another. 

Our cities and towns are awakening 
on this important subject, as we can 
readily see by the increase of kinder- 
garten schoois. But it is for the doing 
away in some measure, of the murder of 
the innocents within the scattered popu- 
lation of this vast country that we have 
made this plea. Country homes, we 
believe, form the spinal column of our 
nation’s strength, and these small peo- 
ple who will soon be America’s men, and 
women, should first of all have built 
up in them fine physical conditions in 
order to give the correct mental 
balance. 

A child, properly trained, is some- 
thing good to have about us. His quaint 
questioning draws nearer to the source 


of true goodness; we know that we 
gain some of our best impressions from 
the innocent prattle of children. The 
first rudiments of a child’s education 
can be formed by a mother’s teaching, 
if that mother so desires, without occu- 
pying much of her time; indeed, we 
consider the help the little one can ren- 
der the mother, in the saving of steps, 
and amusing the ‘‘baby,” if there be 
one, more than compensates for all of 
her additional trouble. 

A child’s education does not begin so 
much with the characters of a book, as 
with some object lesson, which the moth- 
er can rivet upon the mind of her child 
by imparting in a happy manner a little 
from her own knowledge. By way of 
illustration we will tell you how we 
taught one boy geography. He could 
not bear the confinement of the school- 
room, so we went on with his education 
in all the common branches. Geogra- 
phy was a favorite study, because we 
illustrated it by stories of the peculiari- 
ties of climate, or-historic events of the 
different localities. Years afterward, 
whenever these places were mentioned, 
he knew all about them through moth- 
er’s stories. 

Country mothers of America, to you 
is the plea made. Consider the best 
interests of your children, and also 
those of the nation, by giving us strong 
pure, well balanced men and women in 
the years to come, that our nation may 
become a power for good among the 
nations of the earth. 

MRS, 8S. ROSALIE SILL. 





--s 


A BOY’S APARTMENT. 


BOY usually passes through 

several stages, during which col- 
lecting is one hobby on which he rides 
delightedly. From postage-stamps, the 
collection of which teaches him geogra- 
phy, history, and political economy, 
every stamp being one token of some 
advance in civilization, and a sign of 
fraternal union of the race, the transi- 


tion is easy to birds’ eggs, pebbles, but- 
terflies, moths, and rare plants which 
evince the taste for natural history, of 
all tastes the safest and most wholesome 
for a boy. Let him have cabinets in his 
den where he may lable and preserve 
his specimens, and see that no careless 
hand wielding a reckless broom or 
duster ever displaces or mars these. A 
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boy has a right to expect that his posses- 
sions shall not be ruthlessly invaded in 
the interests of house-cleaning or curi- 
osity. 

What shall I say of the honesty of a 
mother who, generous with the goods 
of another, despoiled her son’s cabinet 
of its curios and treasures whenever the 
whim seizes her, saying, airily, *‘ Oh, 
Leo can easily procure others ; take this 
dear, if you like it,” tosome marauder 
who had gazed longingly on Leo’s col- 
lection ? 

This brings me to the suggestion 
which I am thankful few mothers need, 
that the law of ownership should be 
rigidly respected as regards our chil- 
dren’s wealth. Nobody has a right to 
give away what does not belong to her 
without asking and gaining its owner's 
consent. The owner's relationship to 
herself gives her no claim on his goods, 
and by no means excuses either petty 
larceny or highway robbery. 

A boy has sometimes the taste of the 
bibliograph, and likes to gather books 
about him in dainty dress, perhaps in 
rare editions. To encourage him in this 
he should have shelves whereon to ar- 
range his books, and, pursuing the line 
of thought just indicated, neither sister 
nor cousin should borrow his volumes 
without his leave, while to borrow or 
lend them to any one else should be a 
criminal offence. 

In the home we should respect the 
rights of one another. Only in the 
home where there is due regard for the 
rights of everybody can there be con- 
stant opportunity for the exchange of 
gracious amenities and aimable courte- 
sies. Privilege and right are quite dif- 
ferent terms. 

The boy who has a mechanical turn and 
is handy with tools, if he can not have 
a regular tool shop somewhere on the 
premises, should be allowed to keep and 
use his tools in his room. Of course he 
will not abuse the permission, and saw 
and plane will never break in on his 
mother’s afternoon nap, nor rasp the 


nerves of a convalescent in the next 
chamber, 

I am not sure that anybody issuch an 
acquisition to a house as a man who is 
deft and skillful, mending a hinge, re- 
placing a window-cord, setting a pane, 
hanging a picture, repairing a broken 
chair, upholstering a cushion or a 
couch. The boy who has a turn for 
carpentry or mechanics will by-and-by 
be that sort of man, saving dollars 
in the yearly income, holding the 
plumbers at bay, and giving no end of 
agreeable surprises to his wife in the 
way of handy helpfulness, 

As a rule, a boy does not care to 
accumulate bric-a-brac, and his den will 
have few articles to dust and arrange 
daily. Buta real good print or two 
upon the walls, a few well chosen 
photographs, a picture cut from a favor- 
ite illustrated paper and neatly mounted 
and framed, will add grace to his apart- 
ment and relieve the monotony of the 
bare walls. His violin or banjo, his 
base-ball and bat, tennis racket, chess 
board and men, all belong in his own 
room. They are part of: his resources, 
and all help to bind him to his home 
which is dearer to him than the corner 
on which homeless boys congregate, or 
the street where they take lessons in evil. 

Homeless boys! There are too many 
of them with good clothes on their 
backs, good shoes on their feet. With 
enough to eat and wear, they are prac- 
tically as bad off as the boys who live in 
the narrow crowded tenements to whom 
home isamere name. For the latter 
the boys’ club or lodging house opens 
wide a door te something of interest, 
some entertaining game or attractive 
study. The homeless boys who spring 
from the family table and fly to the 
street, who think of home as only a 
shelter, if not as half a prison, move my 
profoundest sympathy. What will they 
come to when a half dozen years have 
deepened the lines around the boyish 
mouth and bronzed the beardless cheek ? 
—- Harper’s Young People. 
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A LISTENING CHILD. 


{ LIKE those grand old anthems that they 
sang 

When I, a child, with reverence heard; my 
head 

Held high—for voices solemn from the dead 

All through the grim, old oaken rafters 
rang— 

And men and women with a harmless twang 

Piped eager onward where the pitch-pipe led; 

And the gray pastor his warm fervor fed 

With Bible texts and many a Bible bang. 

Oh, all the Martyrs, Saints, and Prophets then, 

From burning stake and cave and desert 
wild, 

Filled the dim space—and Luther’s mighty 
voice : 

** Be Thou, O God! exalted high’”—Amen!— 

From all the nations rang—and I, a child, 

Felt all my little life uplifted to rejoice. 


ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
Hollywood, N. C. 





DETERMINED TO MASTER IT.—I know 
of a boy who was preparing to enter 
the New York University. He was 
studying Trigonometry, andI gave him 
three examples for his next lesson. The 


following day he came into my room to 
demonstrate his problems. Two of them 
he understood ; but the third, a very 
difficult one, he had not performed. I 
said to him: 

‘**Shall I help you ?” 


‘*No, sir! I canand will do it, if you 
give me time.” 

I said, ‘‘I will give you all the time 
you wish.” 

The next day he came into my room 
to recite another lesson in the same 
study. 

‘** Well, Simon, have you worked out 
that example ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,” he answered ; ‘‘ but I can 
and will do it, if you will give me a 
little more time.” 

‘*Certainly, you shall have all the 
time you desire.” 

I always like these boys who are de- 
termined to do their own work ; for they 
make our best scholars, and men too. 

The third morning, you should have 
seen Simon enter my room. I knew he 


had it, for his whole face told the story 
of his success. Yes, he had it, notwith- 
stand it had cost him many hours of the 
severest mental labor. Not only had he 
solved the problem, but, what was of 
infinitely greater importance to him, he 
had begun to develop mathematical 
powers, which, under the inspiration of 
‘*T can andI will,” he has continued to 
cultivate, until to-day he is professor of 
mathematics in one of our largest col- 
leges, and one of the ablest mathemati- 
cians of his years in our country. 

My young friends, let your mottoever 
be, ‘‘ If I can, I will.” —Eza. 


—_——___—_+- 4 


WILL YOU TELL ME, LITTLE 
BIRDIE? 


Ir is quickening our pulses, 
It is stirring every vein, 

As it moves upon the mountains, 
And across the frozen plain. 

Cuo.--Will you tell me, little birdie, 

Will you tell me what you sing ? 

Are you joyful as your mistress, 
At the coming of the spring ? 


Though the stormy winds are blowing, 
While the snows are drifting high, 
I can feel the southern breezes, 

As they through the myrtles sigh! 
Cuo.--Dost thou scent the orange blossoms, 
Or the sweet acacia’s bloom ? 

For thy notes, the sweetest, purest, 
Now with music flood my room! 


Oh, I fancy, as [ listen, 
That I hear the cuckoo’s note; 
And the varied sounds of summer 
Through the air around me float! 
Cuo.--Will you tell me, little birdie, 
Whence your pretty tones have come ? 
Oh, I know a song so tender, 
It must be a dream of home! 


* * * * * 


On the branches bare and homely, 
As our hopeful song we sing, 
Swiftly spreads a leafy mantle! 
Ah! the birds and flowers—’tis spring! 
Cuo.—Freshest herbs for you, my birdie; 
Unto what do you aspire ? 
From your little lowly cage, 
Still your notes are rising higher! 


GRACE H. HORR. 
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HEALTH PAPERS.—No. 


ESCULAPIUS is honored as the 
father of medicine. If all that 

is said of him is true his skill greatly 
surpassed that of the wisest member of 
the profession in our day. Chiron was 
his teacher ; but his skill and reputation 
were eclipsed by those of his distinguish- 
ed pupil, who not only healed the sick, 
but even restored life to the dead. Pluto 
was offended, and fearing that his realm 


would not be sufficiently peopled, he 


made complaint to Jove, who slew 
Aisculapius by a flash of lightning. 
After this he was, by the gratitude of 
mankind, raised, at Epidaurus, to the 
rank of the gods. 

A temple and a grove were there 
dedicated to him. He was succeeded by 
his sons Machaon and Podalirios who as 
physicians attended the Greek army. 
From them the race of the Asclepiades 
descended. They inherited and kept 
the secrets of the healing art. They are 
regarded as a priestly caste who preserved 
the mysteries and doctrines of medicine. 
The members of the caste or medical 
order, were bound by an oath—the Hip- 
pocratic jusjurandum—not to divulge 
the secrets of their profession. 

Such is a brief outline of the origin 
and early history of the medical profes- 
sion. But whether the deified Alscula- 
pius was contemporary with King Solo- 
mon, of the prophet Elisha, or of the 
good King Amaziah, or whether he ever 








10. 


had an existence elsewhere than in the 
fertile imagination of the great Greek 
poet is no easy question to settle. Nor 
would it be easier to decide whether his 
estimate of the skill and success of the 
ancient physicians rests upon a better 
foundation. It is safe to say that there 
was then, as there is now, no natural 
relation existing between drug medicines 
and the disease which they are supposed 
to cure. The progress of medical knowl- 
edge is slow and uncertain. Who can 
truly say that it is not about as much 
backward as forward? Is it not at best 
asystem of guessing and of doubtful 
theorizing ? What indicates the demand 
for any drug? Is it the teaching of 
experience. ? How is experience gained ? 
By ignoring all the demands of nature 
and by testing all sorts of acrid, nause- 
ous and repulsive things from the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal 
kingdom. If recovery follows, the 
value of the drug is established. An 
opposite result indicates that the disease 
was of a very grave type, but proves 
nothing as to the medical value of the 
prescription! Such a system is empiri- 
cism, first, last, and forever. It may, 
involve great learning. It may af- 
ter a fashion, be intensely scientific. 
It may compass land and sea from the 
tropics to the poles toexpand and enrich 
its resources but so long as nature’s laws 
and nature's indications are overlooked 
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it must continue to be what it is, and 
ever has been, a stupendous failure. 

But are we not advancing? Is not 
the average age of the generation on the 
increase? Are not epidemic diseases 
less fatal than formerly? Is not the 
death rate now lower than in times past ? 
Admitted. Then what further argu- 
ment is needed? Simply this: Human 
life and health are not wholly or chiefly 
dependent upon medication for this 
maintenance. The most healthy people 
are not those who use drugs more fre- 
quently and freely than others do. Ask 
any centenarian if his longevity was 
purchased of his physician or if it was 
passed over the counter at a corner drug 
store. Will he give you an affirmative 
answer? He may have been a user of 
alcoholic stimulants. His quid or his 
pipe may have been in daily requisition, 
But, injurious as these things are, the 
simplicity and regularity of his habits, 
aided by a good endowment of vitality 
has enabled him to survive two or three 
generations of drug takers. Sanitary 
science points out the relations of na- 
ture’s resources to life and health. It 
finds expression in our instincts—our 
natural, unreasoning impulses. These 
monitors, unperverted by vicious or de- 
praved habits may be relied upon as an 
unerring guide to correct living. 

They are the voice of God speaking to 


us in language that none need to 
misunderstand. Common sense tells us 
that only such things as commend them- 
selves to our natural instincts are fit for 
our use. Things that offend the sense 
of sight, of taste, or of smell, or things 
that uniformly produce morbid or un- 
pleasant sensations when taken should 
never find lodgement in the human 
stomach, or any other stomach. If 
this is not so, what possible reason can 
be given for those senses finding so im- 
portant a place in all animate beings 
and in mankind quite as much as in any 
others. 

This being settled, what disposition of 
the question of drug taking naturally 
follows? What drug, relied upon as 
curative can commend itself to these 
tests ? 

Do not the reputed remedies most relied 
upon by physicians, as a rule, provoke 
the most decided revolt of these faithful 
sentiments? To sum up the whole mat- 
ter in brief: 1. God has endowed us 
with natural instincts for a purpose. 

2. The materia medica with its long 
list of drugs is of man’s devising. 

3. Natural instincts revolt at almost 
every drug described in the Pharmaco- 
poeias, and, usually, most strongly at 
those most relied upon as curatives. 

4. If God is right what must we say 
of drug taking? J. 8. GALLOWAY, 


$009 ¢-—___—__—— 


RESPIRATION 


O breathe is to live; every living ani- 

mal breathes in some fashion, 

as nature has designed the respiratory 
process as a means for the introduction 
of that essential element of vegetative 
change and tissue growth, oxygen, into 
the blood, and also for the excretion of 
waste substance from the blood as it 
flows through the lungs. Man is ad- 
mirably constituted for breathing, and 
should exemplify the manner of it in 
perfection, but in spite of his intellectual 
wisdom he is guilty of many faults in 
the use of the apparatus of respiration, 


AND HEALTH. 


and made himself a consequent sufferer 
in diverse ways. Consumption, that grim 
monster that annually carries to the 
grave hundreds of thousands of “ civil- 
ized” people, catarrh, that is no respec- 
ter of persons, numbers millions among 
its devotees, and as for colds and coughs 
their subjects are as the sands on the 
sea-shore, for multitudes. (During the 
last week in March, this year, 280 per- 
sons died in New York City of throat 
and lung diseases.) Related to all 
these and other common maladies as 
a cause is improper breathing, by which 
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we would include in this discussion of 
the subject the manner of using the 
lungs, and the kind of air that is admit- 
ted to the pulmonary cells. 

Not to occupy time by a description of 
the lungs and their mechanical action, 
for our child readers have a knowledge 
of pulmonary physiology, we would first 
consider what we breathe. Pure air is 
a mixture of two gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, in the proportion of about one 
to four. If pure air is breathed in suffi- 
cient quantity the animal gets all the 
oxygen needed for its healthful mainte- 
nance. Butif there are substances in 
the air that reduce its quantity and ren- 
der it impure the blood is according to 
the degree of the impurity impaired in 
quality and sustaining power. A per- 
son, full grown, takes in about twenty- 
five cubic inches of air at each respira- 
tion, and if he is confined to a small 
room to which fresh air is not often ad- 
mitted he soon renders the atmosphere 
unfit for use, because at each expiration 
or out breath he throws into the room 
waste and poisonous substance from his 
lungs. The chief thing excreted in this 
way is carbonic acid, one of the most 
dangerous of carbon compounds. When 
there are more than five parts of this 
in ten thousand parts of air the air is 
not fit to be breathed. Yet it is a com- 
mon thing for people to huddle together 
in close rooms, and stay until there are 
upward of twenty-five or thirty parts of 
it. We have been unfortunate enough 
to be present at social gatherings where 
by midnight the air had become so infil- 
trated with carbonic acid that it seemed 
as if human nature could not endure it, 
and yet the people would tamely sub- 
mit, under the delusion that they were 
having ‘‘a fine time,” and with the pros- 
pect consciously or unconsciously in 
view of awaking the next morning with 
a ‘‘ bad cold.” 

We require certain space for healthful 
breathing; one person should have 
1,000 cubic feet—say a room ten feet 
square and ten feet high. Moreover, 


3,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour 
should pass through that room for 
healthy breathing for the reason that in 
an hour's breathing three times the 
amount of healthful air the room will 
hold is consumed. The average adult 
consumes 10,000 grains of oxygen in 24 
hours. He produces 12,000 grains of 
carbonic acid in that time, and of water, 
nearly nine ounces. 1,000 persons con- 
gregated in a church or hall for two 
hours would exhale by the skin and lungs 
together in that time fully eight gallons 
of water; and theamount of carbonic 
acid gas from their lungs would contain 
as much carbon as could be extracted 
from fifty-five pounds of coal. 

This brief illustration shows the neces- 
sity for ventilation and explains many 
seeming mysteries of sickness following 
confinement in close places. People who 
live in apartments that have little or no 
sunshine, and are irregularly ventilated 
seem to get accustomed to the vitiated 
air, but they suffer nevertheless, and 
become a prey to fevers like typhoid, 
and to pneumonia and diphtheria. M. 
Bernard showed by an experiment how 
one can become accustomed gradually 
to unsanitary conditions by his experi- 
ment with sparrows. He placed one 
bird under an airtight glass vessel, and 
left it there for two hours, then in- 
troduced another bird which died almost 
immediately of asphyxia, while the first 
survived and could have lived another 
hour in the glass. . 

When we have a fire in the room 
where we are at work or sitting, it 
should be remembered that another 
agency for the consumption of the oxy- 
gen of the air is at work. So too a lamp 
or candle when lighted renders the at- 
mosphere as rapidly impure as the 
breathing of one person. A gasburner 
however is much more rapid in its ac- 
tion, and is estimated to throw out four 
times as much carbonic acid as the lungs 
of a man. 

How should we breathe? In reply to 
this question it may be said simply 
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enough through those chambers that are 
provided for that purpose, the nostrils. 
The mouth is the instrument for eating, 
not for respiration, and its substitution 
for the nose as a breathing channel is 
attended with injury of some kind to 
both organs. An examination of the 
nostrils shows their adaptation to the 
service of introducing air to the lung 
cells, and it is necessary that the health- 
ful activity of the delicate membrane 
that lines the nostrils that the air should 
flow in and out through them, while the 
effect of the constant passage of air cur- 
rents through the mouth affects the 
mucous coat of tongue and palate in a 
double way ; matter held in suspension 
by the air is deposited upon the mem- 
brane and follicles, and an excessive 
evaporation or excretion of fluids is in- 
duced that must be compensated by an 
increased secretion of saliva and mucus 
or dryness and feverishness will become 
a permanent condition. Fur accumu- 
lates on the tongue and deposits on the 
teeth, especially if the utmost care is not 
taken to keep the mouth clean by re- 
peated cleansing, and much parasitic 
life develops which may be a source of 
that most disagreeable accompaniment 
of speech, a foul breath. 

Catarrh is thus set up or if there is a 
predisposition to such disorder it is de- 
veloped and becomes a troublesome and 
obstinate disorder. 

As a general thing it will be found 
that mouth breathers are much more 
subject to affections of the throat and 
jaws than nose breathers. Their chronic 
feverishness of the mucous membrane 
is observed in the deep color of the lips 
and tongue and often cracks that are 
painful insist on appearing. They are 
more prone to inflamed or enlarged 
tonsils, and also to teeth decay. If the 
air breathed through the mouth is gen- 
enerally of an impure character, it is 
far more likely to set up disease in the 
bronchi and lungs because it goes di- 
rectly to the trachea per the mouth 
without change, whereas if drawn 


through the nostrils the apparatus na- 
ture has organized for filtering the air 
prevents much of the impure matter 
that may be in suspension from reach- 
ing the lungs. 

The long irregular nasal passages also 
serve another purpose which is import- 
ant, that of tempering the air. Both 
very warm and very cold air are unfit 
for immediate admission to the lungs, 
and when taken into the nostrils, the 
elaborate surface of the membrane ex- 
erts a marked effect upon it reducing 
its heat if very warm, and warming it 
if very cold. A nose breather can en- 
dure heat or cold better than a mouth 
breather. 

Mr. George Catlin, the explorer, who 
spent many years in the study of the 
habits of the American Indians, was so 
impressed by their habit of breathing 
through the nose, a habit early fostered 
by the Indian mothers, and the freedom 
of the Indian from lung and throat ail- 
ments that he wrote a book on the sub- 
ject entitled, ‘‘The Breath of Life.” A 
predisposition to consumption, and a 
habit of snoring that he carried into the 
wilderness were corrected in a great 
part, by adopting the practice of his In- 
dian friends of keeping his mouth 
shut. 

He writes, ‘‘ From the whole amount 
of observations I have made among the 
two classes of society, added to my own 
experience as explained in the foregoing 
pages, I am compelled to believe, and 
feel authorized to assert that a great 
portion of the diseases prematurely fatal 
to human life, as well as mental and 
and pbysical deformaties and destruc- 
tion of the teeth, are caused by the abuse 
of the lungs in the mal-respiration of 
sleep, and also that the pernicious habit 
although contracted in infancy and 
childhood, or manhood, may gener- 
ally be corrected by a steady and de 
termined perseverance, based upon a 
conviction of its baneful and fatal 
results.” 

H. 8. D. 
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WHY WE 


FTER having officiated at over six 
hundred funeral services the 
question, ‘‘ Why do we sicken and die?” 
is much easier to answer than years ago 
when we knew little regarding the cir- 
cumstances of sickness and death, and 
were inclined to dismiss the subject by 
saying “‘it is one of the mysteries.” 
To-day note-book and memory hold in 
store enough to make a good sized vol- 
ume, and ‘‘ mysteries” no longer exist. 
It is generally thought to be the busi- 
ness of the clergyman to teach ‘‘ religion 
and moralities,” and to stand over the 
dead to deliver eulogies and comfort the 
living. And certainly this is an im- 
portant, even, we may say, a divine 
service, and blessed is that man who 
makes right use of his opportunities to 
heal the broken hearted and make men’s 
souls glad in the faith that knows no 
fear ; but every minister who truly feels 
the woes of his fellows, as did the Mas- 
ter who healed the sick and opened the 


eyes of the blind, must have felt, és- 
pecially if he learns the history of the 
diseases of the persons whose funerals 
he attends, that not more than one in 
eight or ten should have gone when 


and as they did. It is not alone the 
broken rail, the neglected switch, or the 
hidden rock, that hurries men into eter- 
nity, but it is poisonous air and water 
that might have been pure, a chill that 
might have been avoided, or an injury 
that should not have been neglected. 
An overworked railroad employee for- 
gets some apparently small duty, or an 
operator working over-hours mistakes 
a single sound, and an accident seems to 
us a tragedy. The widows and orphans 
have the sympathies and prayers of 
thousands they will never see; but 
widows and orphans are made around 
us every day by causes that are just as 
clearly avoidable, and often less excusa- 
ble. Who will measure the vast sum of 
sorrow and poverty that comes into the 
world because of the death of loved 
ones? And how great is the anxiety 


SICKEN 


AND DIE. 


and the suffering that is known im our 
families and communities as a result of 
sickness that does not terminate fatally, 
there being perhaps about twenty-five 
cases to every death. 

Who can think of the avoidable sick- 
nesses, sorrows and deaths among man- 
kind without a deep felt desire and re- 
solve to point out dangers and utter 
warnings that may make bed side pray- 
ers and funeral eulogies less necessary ? 
It comes to us a little late in our profes- 
sional lives that if we had preached our 
isms and ologies less and the laws of 
God more, we might have saved the 
lives of scores, even hundreds and thou- 
sands, but when a revelation of .duty is 
made to us it comes with astonishing 
clearness and often seems a severe and 
merited rebuke. 

To the question, Why do we sicken 
and die? we might make an answer, 
Because man was born to die, God hav- 
ing created man a mortal being, and 
decreed death as the fate of every living 
being. Byno art of life, and no skill 
of medicine, can men, at present, pro- 
long their lives to much above ninety, 
while the average is only a little abovea 
third of a century among the more 
civilized communities of the world. 

But while it is true that men can not 
prolong their lives through the centuries 
it is an unquestioned fact that the vast 
majority of our race die much earlier 
than they should. Of the six hundred 
persons whose funerals tbe writer at- 
tended, only sixty-five should have died 
when and as they did ; and of this sixty- 
five it might be said, indeed, the greater 
number would have lived longer, with 
greater comfort to themselves and others 
if they had received better care and had 
been surrounded by more favorable cir- 
cumstances. We write the last words 
with a more particular reference to such 
persons as passed away in old age. Of 
the sixty-five we will make a few notes 
that we may see that after all many died 
before they should. Two were small, 
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feeble children, whose father was a 
nervous physical wreck, and could not 
impart vitality enough to keep his miser- 
able off-spring long in life. Other 
clergymen attended the funerals of three 
children in the same family, the children 
all dying under six years of age. Two 
men were killed by what were demon- 
strated as ‘‘ unavoidable accidents,” but 
as I think of the cases I remember that 
one was remotely the result of accident, 
and the other was clearly attributable to 
neglect of a wound. Twenty odd of the 
sixty-five ‘‘died of old age,” but of these 
several had been dissipated ; some had 
over-worked ; some were poorly clad, 
fed and housed by their children, many 
of whom had been placed amid comfort- 
able circumstances by the sacrifices of 
their aged parents; and finally, we 
might say of all, they died before they 
ought, each sentenced to lose from ten 
to seventy years of life for the trans- 
gressions of nature’s life and joy-giving 
laws. 

Now let ussee some of the causes why 
we die, and see in these causes why a 
minister of the people is called to preach 
not a mere fragment but the whole gos- 
pel of God. 

1. Our brothers and sisters die be- 
cause of weak constitutions, or the 
diseases, or the follies of the parents 
who gave them existence. 

Wesometimes say ‘‘the doctor did not 
have a fair chance, we should have sent 
for him in time.” In time! Then he 
should have been called a hundred or 
two hundred years ago, and while he 
was going to administer a cholagogue 
for the liver the moralist should have 
gone with a few doses of Christ, or even 
Confucius, Seneca, or Mencius. It is a 
shame and a scandal that human beings 
are born with an inheritance of weak- 
ness and disease instead of strength and 
health, and so many millions of our fel- 
lows are compelled to drug themselves 
through months and years of suffering 
to a pitiful, painful and untimely death. 
And it is another great shame that we 


clergymen are called upon to stand in 
the midst of mourning friends to talk 
about “the inscrutable and mysterious 
providences of the more mysterious 
God,” when the fact is there is no mys- 
terious God, and no inscrutable and 
mysterious government, for Gcd stands 
forth to Reason’s eye, and the light of 
Revelation, more clearly than any 
character in human history, and His 
laws are plainer to the eye, and more 
just to the reason, than the statutes of 
states, and the constitutions of nations. 
It is time we ceased to slander the Diety 
with one breath, and think to atone for 
our sins by praising Him with the next. 
God’s laws are plain, just, beneficent. 
Inheritance of health or disease is no 
mystery. ‘‘ Whatever a man sows that 
shall he also reap,” and, often, his chil- 
dren after him must reap and eat the 
bread of tears. Whatsoever this gener- 
ation sows in the physical and moral 
constitution of the next generation wil] 
spring forth a harvest of good or ill, of 
health or sickness, of life or death. The 
vegetation and harvest of next year are 
not more likely to be a repetition of this 
than the joys and sorrows, health and 
disease, of the rising generation are to be 
the result of what has been sown in the 
soil of life by the hand of the present 
generation. And it will be no ‘‘ mys- 
tery ” if the weeds bring forth weeds. 

2. Our brothers and sisters die be- 
cause they transgress the laws of 
nature. 

Here are a few examples from among 
six hundred deaths: A strong, healthy 
young lady at the end of a hard day’s 
work in a warm room sat in a cold room 
till midnight making decorations for her 
church at Christmas time. She caught 
cold and died of consumption in one 
year, having been exposed to the germs 
of this disease while in a susceptible 
condition. This was the first case of 
this disease in her family, but as she re- 
turned to her home for treatment and 
care, the disease was communicated to 
three other}members, no pains having 
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been taken to destroy the germs con- 
tained in the sputa, and all died. An- 
other young lady became much ex- 
hausted in a waltzing match, fancied 
herself whirling even when sitting, 
congestion of the brain followed, and 
thinking she was still on the dancing 
floor unable to stop waltzing, she con- 
ually cried out, ‘‘ Hold me! Hold me!” 
ceasing the cry only a few moments be- 
fore death. Sixteen young ladies and 
five young men exposed themselves on 
the occasion of country balls, the last of 
the twenty-one dying in the thirty-sec- 
ond month afterexposure. One farmer 
worked all day on his farm in a cold 
rain, caught cold, rheumatism set in, 
and on the third day he died of neural- 
gia of the heart. A shoemaker rode 
into the city with his case of shoes, on a 
cold rainy day, and soon after died of 
pneumonia. A young man rode ten 


miles without an overcoat the last of 
November, and he also came down with 
pueumoniaand died. Three got up from 
measles, caught cold from exposure, had 


relapses, one dying in a few days, and 
two took consumption and died. A 
wagon maker had a shop near a mill 
pond, the water was drawn off, vegeta- 
ble matter decayed, the wagon maker 
came down with typhoid fever, anddied 
in two weeks. The excreta of the 
patient were not properly disinfected, 
three members of the family caught the 
disease, also two neighbors who assisted 
in the care of the first case, and of the 
five three died. A large number of the 
six hundred caught diphtheria from cel- 
lars, house drains, and privy vaults, 
also directly or indirectly from diphthe- 
ria patients, in each case the principles 
of sanitary science being disregarded or 
violated. 

And thus we might go on giving the 
causes of death, but these are fair sam- 
ples of the cases seen around us every 
day, and experience and observation 
teach us that he who violates the laws of 
nature finds no court of pardons. There 
is no remission of penalty, and even 


ignorance is no excuse in nature’s juris- 
prudence. 

In reviewing the history of these six 
hundred cases.of death, many affecting 
scenes are brought to mind, and each 
deserves a page ora chapter. I behold 
a scene in the centerof which is a beau- 
tiful young lady in the delirium of an 
infectious fever. A father, mother, three 
sisters, two brothers, and a particular 
friend, are weeping about the bedside of 
one who sought to save her lover from 
typhoid fever, not knowing her own 
danger and how she could have watched 
in the sick room without the least risk 
of getting the disease. A little knowl- 
edge here would have saved a valuable 
life and prevented much sorrow. How 
sad that such a scene as this should ever 
present itself to our eyes! And yet, as 
I write I recall with painful vividness, 
many, many scenes as pathetic as this 
one, and tears come once more into my 
eyes as the past comes up into the present 
and I see how many scenes of sorrow 
and death never should have been wit- 
nessed among my people and friends. 
When the minister of the Great Physi- 
cian, who cured men’s bodies as well as 
their souls, beholds the causes of the 
suffering and sorrow he seeks to com- 
fort, he must see that it is his duty to 
teach the gospel of health and righteous- 
ness so that sickness and death may be 
averted and men’s souls may be shielded 
from unnecessary sorrow. The physi- 
cian is called only when people are sick, 
but we who are called to preach God 
and His laws, with Christ and his love, 
stand before the well with their health 
and happinessinu our hands, and should, 
yea, must, preach that gospel which 
saves both soul and body. 

REV. H. ©. MUNSON. 


CocAINE AND LANOLIN FOR BURNS.— 
Dr. Wende, of Paris, recommends a 
preparation made of these substances. It 
excludes the air and quiets the pain. 
The cocaine should be pure and the 
mixture freshly prepared. 
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THE JAK TREE. 


HIS product of Southeastern Asia, 
and the Pacific islands, and later 
through introduction, of the West Indies 
and tropical South America, is one of 
the most interesting and valuable fea- 
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There are two species of the jak, the 
bread fruit, properly so called, with its 
dzeply fissured or divided leaves, and 
which grows chiefly in the island ‘coun- 
tries, and the jack fruit or jak tree 


JAK OR BREAD FRUIT TREE. 


tures of the world’s vegetation. The 
tree itself reminds us of the poplar, once 
a striking and common object in the 
villages of our Middle Atlantic States, 
but which is rapidly disappearing. 


which grows chiefly in the main land of 
Asia, and is not so valuable as the other 
as a food producer. 

Rising to a height of forty feet with its 
thickly clustering foliage, the tree ‘is 
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symmetrical and handsome. Fully 
grown, its trunk is from a foot to fifteen 
inches in diameter, the bark is ashen in 
color, finely chinked or fissured and 
covered by small knobs. The inner 
bark is fibrous and used in the manufac- 
ture of a sort of cloth, and the wood is 
smooth, soft, and of a yellow color ; the 
branches come out in a horizontal man- 
ner, the lowest ones about ten or twelve 
feet from the ground and they become 
shorter and shorter as they near the top. 
The leaves are divided into seven or nine 
lobes about eighteen inches to two feet 
long and are of a reddish green. When* 
full grown the fruit is about nine inches 
long, heartshaped, of a greenish color, 
and marked with hexagonal warts, 
formed into facets. The pulp is white, 
partly farinaceous and partly fibrous ; 
but when quite ripe it becomes yellow 
and juicy. The whole tree when in a 
green state abounds with a viscid, milky 
juice, of so tenacious a nature as to be 
drawn out in threads. 

The bread fruit tree continues pro- 
ductive for about eight months in the 
year. Such is its abundance that two or 
three trees will suffice fora man’s yearly 


supply, a store being made into a sour 
paste called mahe in the islands, 
which is eaten during the unproductive 
season. 

When the fruit is roasted until the out- 
side is charred the pulp has a consist- 
ency not unlike wheat bread, and the 
taste is intermediate between that of 
bread and roasted chestnuts. It is said to 
be very nourishing, and is prepared in 
various ways. The jak, or jack, grows 
to the same or even to a larger size than 
the bread fruit of the Society Islands, 
but it is neither so palatable nor so 
nutritious. The fruit often weighs more 
than thirty pounds, and contains two or 
three hundred seeds, each of them four 
times as large asanalmond. December 
is the time when the fruit ripens ; then 
it is eaten, and the seeds or nuts also are 
eaten, after being roasted. There are 
many varieties of the jak tree, some of 
which can hardly be distinguished from 
the seedling variety of the true bread 
fruit. The fruit, and also the part of 
the tree which is produced, vary with 
theage. When the tree is young, the 
fruit grows from the twigs; in middle 
age it grows from the trunk. 
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SUCIAL CAUSES 


HILE it is true that lateral cur- 
vatures of the spine depend up- 

on causes both central and peripheral, 
yet in no small number the deformity 
is attributable to influences of a social 
nature. The young column, by reason 
of the non-union of the epiphyses and 
diaphyses and the supple character of 
its ligaments, is extremely flexible. 
Whatever, therefore, destroys the mus- 
cular equipoise, however inconsiderable 
the force, if persistently repeated, 
changes the center of gravity and de- 
velops primary and compensating 
curves. For six months in the year, 
any fine morning, groups of young chil- 
dren may be seen plodding along our 
streets with a miniature library of books 
suspended from one shoulder. To the 


OF DEFORMITY. 


already preponderating scale of the 
balance add the additional factor, a 
probably badly arranged light compell- 
ing these little savants to assume a lat- 
eral inclination of the body in order to 
obtain the necessary illumination of the 
subjects of the study, and you have all 
of the conditions necessary for perpetu- 
ating the lateral deformity. ‘ Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.” 
As in the case of round shoulders, so 
here, in order to prop up the falling 
column, instrumental contrivances are 
immediately called into requisition. The 
body is encased in a formidable coat of 
mail, to be followed by muscular atrophy 
and permanent distortion of one of the 
otherwise most beautiful pieces of mech- 
anism in the human frame. (It is 
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true that, in most educational institu- 
tions for the young, provisions are made 
for physical culture, and these are in 
some measure antidotal to the evils com- 
plained of ; but in my judgment they 
do not at all compensate for that free 
unstudied romp in the open air, untram- 
meled by the hard and fast rules of calis- 
thenics, so fascinating to the young child. 
Nor does the evil end here. While the 
forcing process, which is to stimulate the 
mental powers far beyond the real ca- 
pacity of the immature and growing 
brain to receive, is in progress, another 
is inaugurated, which is to qualify, es- 
pecially the female child, to acquit her- 
self with distinction when the time ar- 
rives for entering the great world of 
society, or, as Thomas Browne would 
style it, ‘‘ for the frivolous work of pol- 
ished idleness.” The gait and carriage 
must be reduced to prescribed rules, the 
voice toned down to a drawl or trained 
to move like a mountain torrent. The 


muscular apparatus of the face must be 
taught to express, not the spontaneous 
and natural outflow of feeling which 
wells up unbidden from the magic 
chamber of the heart, but rather to pro- 
duce an effect ; and so this work of trans- 
formation goes on until it culminates in 
the full-blown society girl. Is it any 
wonder that under such a scheme of 
education, conducted throughout by a 
studied disregard of both the physical 
and mental constitution, and exercising 
as it does such tremendous drafts on the 
nervous system, the world is becoming 
filled with a class of flat-breasted, spin- 
dle-limbed young women, unfitted for 
the various and responsible functions of 
womanhood—qualifications, too, which 
under a different regimen and directed 
into proper channels, would exert a 
most potential influence on all the great 
social and moral problems of the 
age? 
D. H. AGNEW, M. D. 





THE TEN HEALTH COMMANDMENTS. 


Thou shalt have no other food 
. than at meal time. 

2. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
pies, or put into pastry the likeness of 
anything that is in the heavens above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. Thou shalt not fall to 
eating it, or trying to digest it. For the 
dyspepsia will be visited upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generation 
of them that eat pie; and long life and 
vigor upon those that live prudently 
and keep the laws of health. 

3. Remember thy bread to bake it 
well ; for he will not be kept sound that 
eateth his bread as dough. 


4 Thou shalt not indulge sorrow or 
borrow anxiety in vain. 


5. Six days shalt thou wash and keep 
thyself clean; and the seventh thou 
shalt take a great bath, thou, and thy 
son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maid-servant, and the 


stranger that is within thy gates. For 
in six days man sweats and gathers 
filth and bacteria enough for disease ; 
wherefore the Lord hath blessed the 
bath-tub and hallowed it. 


6. Remember thy sitting-room and 
bed-chamber to keep them ventilated, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 

7. Thou shalt not eat hot biscuit. 

8. Thou shalt not eat thy meat 
fried. 

9. Thou shalt not swallow thy food 
unchewed, or highly spiced, or just be- 
fore hard work, or just after it. 

10. Thou shalt not keep late hours in 
thy neighbor’s house, nor with thy 
neighbor’s wife, nor his man-servant, 
nor his maid-servant, nor his cards, nor 
his glass, nor with anything that is thy 
neighbor’s. 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
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How to thaw Frozen Gas Pipes. 
—Mr. F. H. Sheldon says: Itook off from 
over the pipe some four or five inches, just 
a crust of earth, and then put a couple of 
bushels of lime in the space, poured water 
over it, and slacked it, and then put can- 
vas over that and rocks on the canvas, so as 
to keep the wind from getting undeaneath. 
Next morning, on returning there, I found 
that the frost had been drawn out from the 
ground for nearly three feet. You can ap- 
preciate what an advantage that was, for 
picking through frozen ground, with the 
thermometer below zero, is no joke. Since 
then we have tried it several times. It is an 
excellent plan if you have time enough to let 
the lime work. In the day time you can not 
afford to waste the time, but if you have a 
spare night in which to work, it is worth 
while to try it.—Sec. Am. 


An American Antiquity.— One 
of the mysterious ruined cities of southern 


North America is that of Grande Guivera, 
near the western point of Texas. This was 
known to the early Spanish explorers, but 
being at present forty miles from water, it 
has seldom been visited. A late surveying 
party found the ruins to be of gigantic »nd 
substantial stone buildings one of which was 
four acres in-extent. The indications point 
to the former existence of a dense popula- 
tion. To the southward is a stream of lava 
from one to ten miles wide and forty miles 
long, and the surrounding country is most 
arid and desolate. No inscription, no le- 
gend tells the tale of the great city or of its 
fate. 


Weighing Thoughts. — Starting 
with the idea that the hand varies sensibly 
in size with the amount of blood in at any 
moment, Prof. Mosso, an Italian physiolo- 
gist, has made some interesting investiga- 
tions. In his first experiment the hand was 
placed in a closed vess+1 of water, when 
the change in the circulation produced by 
the slightest action of the body or the brain, 
the slightest thought or movements, was 
shown by the rise and fallof the liquids in 
the narrow neck of the vessel. With a large 
balance on which the human body may 


be poised, he has found that one’s thoughts 
may be literally weighed, and that even 
dreams, or the effects of a slight sound dur- 
ing slumber, turn the blood to the brain 
sufficiently to sink the balance of the head. 
The changing pulse even told bim when a 
professional friend was reading Italian and 
when Greek, the greater effort for the latter 
duly affecting the blood flow. 


The Best Peach.— One of the things 
inthe way of fruit that has been wanted 
for a long time is a large, handsome, reliable 
yellow peach ripening late in the season, 
after Crawford’s late and other reliable 
varieties of similar character have disap 
peared. In the Chair’s Choice, which made 
its appearance a few years ago, it was 
thought that the long-looked-for boon had 
been found; but experience proves that, 
while it isa handsome peach, excellent in 
quality, and generally productive, it ripens 
very shortly after Crawford’s Late and not 
with or after the old Smock as claimed. In 
Beer’s Smock, the old Smock Free and Sal- 
way, we have varieties that are prolific and 
reliable in tree, but all lack ina great de- 
gree the desired size and beauty. It there- 
fore has remained for New Jersey, the home 
of the peach, where such varieties originat- 
ed as Crawford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, 
Oldmixon Free, Stump the World, Mt. Rose, 
Beer’s Smock, now the most popular of al} 
the varieties of peaches to produce also the 
Wonderful, which it would seem possesses 
every point desired united in one variety. 

In season it is among the latest (ripening 
quite as late as the Smock) of large size, 
excellent quality, a regular and most pro- 
lific bearer and in beauty excelled by no 
other peach, the Crawfords themselves not 
excepted; being rich golden yellow with 
carmine cheek. The fruit is of good form, 
of regular shape, and, unlike other yellow 
peaches, it is not exceedingly fuzzy. The 
flesh is exceedingly firm, deep yellow and 
bright red at the stone, rendering it espe- 
cially valuable for canning and evapor- 
ating. 

The Warner Observatory.— 
Many of the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
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JouRNAL have probably heard of the Warner 
Observatory at Rochester, N. Y., and 
doubtless a description of its establishment, 
aim, and equipment would be of interest. 
The observatory was built in 1882 at the 
expense of Mr. H. H. Warner, and is the 
finest private one in the world. Though 
intended to popularize astronomical science 
it is distinctively a private institution 
founded for the purpose of original discov- 
ery rather than the usual work of most other 
observatories. 

The tower, constructed of white sandstone, 
is circular in form with a diameter of thirty- 
one feet outside measurement. In the con- 
struction of its dome, which corresponds 
with the diameter of the tower, several 
novel features were introduced that greatly 
lessened the weight, which is estimated at 
three tons, while the weight of the Howard 
Observatory dome (same size) is fourteen 
tons. The telescope made by Alvan Clark 
& Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass., rests on 
a pier of stone, which extends through the 
dome-room to the solid rock beneath. The 
object glass having an aperture of 16 inches 


cost $8,000; the entire telescope costing $11,- 
000 was presented to Dr. Swift, the director 
of the observatory, by the citizens of Ro- 


chester. The observatory was also pre- 
sented by the late Hiram Sibely with a 
spectroscope, an instrument used in deter- 
mining the composition of the heavenly 
bodies. Besides these instruments Dr. Swift 
has in use several ingenious devices of his 
own invention, among them an instrument 
controlling the movements of the tele- 
scope. 

From the observatory a fine outlook over 
the surrounding country can be had; far 
in the distance the blue expanse of Lake 
Ontario glitters in the sunlight, while nearer 
the tortuous windings of the Genesee can 
be traced, and the broad city itself with its 
population of 130,000 is plainly seen. Since 
his connection with the observatory, Dr. 
Swift has discovered nearly eight hundred 
nebule, taking several prizes offered by Mr. 
Warner for scientific discovery. When the 
building and maintenance of an observatory 
are considered, it must be generally con- 
ceded that the latter has been a liberal pa- 
tron of science. 

RALPH B. HICKS. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Observation of the Barometer. 
—In order to get as much information as 
possible out of the movements of an isolated 
barometer, its movements should be watch- 
ed in conjunction with the readings of a 
thermometer in the shade, and very careful 
attention should also be given to the direc- 
tion of the wind and its changes. There is 
a couplet which conveys an’ important 
rule with respect to the change of wind- 
directions, and the truth of which is well 
known toevery sailor. ‘‘ When the wind 
shifts against the sun, Trust it not, for back 
it will run.” The wind in the northern 
hemisphere usually shifts with watch-hands, 
and a change in this direction is called veer- 
ing. A change in the opposite way is called 
backing, and indicates that a storm is ap- 
proaching. A rapid change in the barome- 
ter is usually a pretty sure sign of a gale, 
whilst a steady barometer is generally an 
indication of fine weather. A sudden rise 
of the barometer after it has been steady for 
some time is very nearly as bad a sign as a 
sudden fall because it shows that the atmos- 
phere is in a disturbed state, while in an ordi- 
nary gale the wind often blows hardest when 
the barometer is just beginning to rise direct- 
ly after having been very low. In this con- 
nection may be added a word on weather com- 
pensation. It does not always require that a 
man should be a prophet to make a shrewd 
guess as to what the weather will be some 
monthsin advance. There are probabilities, 
we will not say certainties, regarding times 
and seasons that are obvious to everyone who 
knows the difference between storm and 
calm, heat and cold. We know, for in- 
stance, that one extreme is likely to follow 
another. If one winter is extremely cold 
it is probable it will be followed by an- 
other correspondingly moderate. An un- 
usually cold wave, so called, will generally 
be succeeded by a spell of weather of great 
mildness for the season. To avery dry sea- 
son, or a succession of dry seasons, there is 
sure to succeed a period of weather to make 
up the deficiency of rainfall. If any par- 
ticular spring is cold and wet and late, we 
may generally expect that the succeeding 
autumn will be warm and pleasant, and that 
winter will be slow in coming. If the en- 
tire year should be bad on account of the 
excessive cold or unseasonable storms. the 
compensation may not come until the next 
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year, but that it will come in time is as sure 
as that the sun will continue to rise and set. 
It is one of the first laws of nature that rain 
shall alternate with sunshine, storm with 
calm, and heat with cold, and it is by study- 
ing these movements of the elements more 
closely than the rest of mankind that some 
preteded weather-prophets have occasional- 
ly succeeded in coming somewhere near the 
truth in their predictions. 


To Note the Speed of a Train.— 
Inquiry is frequently made as to- how the 
speed a train may be estimated. The 
traveler, especially, is curious about the 


speed of his train is making and we give 
two methods by which the speed may be 
guessed with remarkable accuracy, as fol- 
lows: 1. Watch for the passage of the train 
by the large, white mile posts with black 
figures upon them, and divide 3,600 by 
the time in seconds between posts. The 
result is the speed in miles per hour. 2. 
Listen attentively until the ear distinguishes 
the click, click, click of the wheel as it 
passes a rail joint. The number of clicks 
upon one side of the car in twenty seconds 
is the speed in miles per hour, where the 
rails are thirty feet in length, and this is the 
case generally.— Railway Review. 
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THE “DOWN GRADE.” 

WHEN a train of cars gets on a piece 
of track that is off the level and inclines 
in the direction of the train’s motion and 
there are several miles of run, the en- 
gineer usually shuts off steam and lets 
the train roll on by its owngravity. He 
is watchful, however, of the brakes and 
does not permit the headway to become 
too great. There is always danger on 
the ‘‘down grade,” and the experienced 
train man knows that if the steam is off 
and the locomotive no longer exerting 
its powerful traction, the weight of the 
train would be sufficient to hur! it to 
destruction were there no guiding hand 
ready to apply the brakes and grasp the 
throttle lever. 

Take a line of railway on which there 


is a section of rather sharp grading, 
fifteen feet or more of ascent to the 
thousand, what would be the popular 
judgment should the company supply 
engineers and conductors for it who were 
habitually given to drinking intoxicants ? 
We can not wonder that an engineer 
needs to be ‘‘laid off” occasionally to 
recover his mental equilibrium, for the 
strain of daily operating a locomotive is 
great and the most robust constitution 
It is the 
sharp grades and curves that try these 
guardians of human lives. 


must weaken under it in time. 


But there are ways of getting on the 
‘*down grade” in our everyday life that 
have a more destructive outcome than 
railway train running. Social habits 
are the rails on which young and old 
launch the car of life, often regardless 
of the sharp descent. It is easy to “‘ float 
with the tide ”"—to do as others do— 
because that means running on the 
down grade. 

We meet with people who are on this 
down grade and with full knowledge of 
its dangers. They like the company on 
the train and voluntarily seek it, but 
seem to think that they can put on the 
brakes when they like and control the 
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downward movement Whata mistake! 
Thousands make it, and after a time 
there comes a terrible awakening to the 


reality. 
We have known the “ awakening” to 
come in the morgue, the hospital, the 


asylum. 

One awakening a gentleman had 
which was of a very strange nature, 
but by no means an isolated case, as Dr. 
Crothers tells us. This gentleman took 
his glass daily in a social way or at din- 
ner —never to excess, and no one 
dreamed that he was on thedown grade, 
but one day it was announced that Mr. 
— had ‘‘ disappeared.” Family, friends, 
business associates were shocked and 
confounded, and several days passed 


without a solution of the human 


enigma. 

At length a despatch was received by 
his family, dated at a city some hundred 
miles from his home, informing them 
that he was there and would return 
shortly. After reaching home his only 
answer to their earnest inquiries was 
** Yesterday I awoke and found myself 
in Philadelphia—how I came there I am 
unable to say, and what I had been 
doing I can not say.” He had become 
an inebriate from his moderate drink- 
ing and in a stage of unconscious cere. 
bration, in an inebriate trance, he had 
left home and friends to wander far 
away, following some impulse that he 
could not recall any more than one who 
has been hypnotized can in the waking 
state recall his conduct while entranced. 

Fortunately such cases are rare, but 
their occurrence is an emphatic warning 
to all who indulge the appetite abnor- 
mally by even an occasional glass of 
intoxicating liquor. It is the highly 


organized brain that exhibits this strange 
phase of involuntary action, and, once 
manifested it indicates an important 
change in the nervous constitution of 
the man, a deterioration that may persist 
for the remainder of life. 

Other habits bring one upon the 
‘*down grade.” Take tobacco. Insome 
cases it does not appear to injure the 
health, but in the vast majority of cases 
it does, even to the degree of paralysis, 
cancer, and heart failure. In nearly all 
cases its persistent use shows a moral 
running down of the man. He loses in 
delicacy and refinement. He forgets, 
because cigar and pipe absorb attention, 
to show that common courtesy, that 
kindness and sense of propriety that true 
gentility demands. His manliness de- 
teriorates. 

In a public place we saw a man whose 
dress and language betokened good birth 
and education. He was smoking. There 
were ladies present, and some one re- 
marked that it was scarcely the thing to 
smoke there. This man spoke out, ‘‘If 
they don’t like it let them go out ; this is 
a public room I believe,” and calmly 
puffed away. He certainly was on the 
down grade. So we have known tobac- 
co chewers to forget where they were 
and to disgust people by their filthy ex- 
pectorations. 

No argument or illustrations are 
needed to show that they who yield to 
temptations of the moment and pilfer 
little things, or who use opium or chloral 
habitually, are on the down grade, but 
when we point at habits that are con- 
ventional, and have the sanction by 
practice of people who hold place in the 
best circles of society, it is not easy to 
speak convincingly. 
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APPLYING THE “TEMPERAMENTS.,” 


A sERIEs of articles entitled ‘‘Tem- 
perament in Education,” by Jerome Al- 
len, has lately appeared in the New 
York School Journal. The discussion 
of this subject in such a channel indi- 
cates an advance in pedagogic methods 
that has more significance than may ap- 
pear on the surface. Professor Allen 
deals with his topic in the manner of 
one who has looked carefully into the 
practical relations of temperament, and 
what he says, therefore, has an objec- 
tive meaning that every earnest teacher 
can understand. An experienced teacher 
himself, Prof. Allen has found in the 
study of temperament the resolution of 
many important problems affecting 
mental development, and his aim is to 
impart a knowledge of the truths of 
organization, which appears to him, as 
it does to all who recognize the facts of 
temperament, an essential condition of 


successful education. 
Prof. Allen has employed the terms 


and interpretation of the older writers in 
his scheme of temperamental classifica- 
tion, not perceiving that most modern 
physiologists, who give to temperament 
more than a passing notice, and those 
especially who discern its fundamental 
relations to physical and mental devel- 
opment, regard the mediaeval category 
of nervous, sanguine, lymphatic and 
bilious as indicative of abnormal or 
morbid states rather than normal. The 
American writers on temperament were 
probably the first to note this inconsis- 
tency of classification, and introduce 
the better terms of vital, mental, motive 
which, however free from any morbid 


significance, are scarcely complete, as 


scientific expressions of peculiar consti- 


tutions, to which they are severally ap- 
plied. Yet in default of any better des- 
ignations we accord them full re- 
spect. 

Prof. Grainger Stewart recognizes the 
fact that the old temperamental designa- 
tions have an application that is patho- 
gnomic, asin his lectures he says, ‘*‘ Many 
persons show in their general appear- 
ance that they have a constitution which 
is liable to certain forms of disease,” and 
he goes on to speak of the sanguine 
temperament indicating liability to 
arthritic affections, diseases of the heart, 
etc., the nervous constitution indicating 
tendency to nervous diseases, etc. 

A temperament proper indicates a 
typical constitutional state, peculiar to 
the person, and differentiating him from 
others ; it is not a morbid or pathologi- 
cal state of the body per se, but may 
pass into such state through perversion. 
The mental temperament indicates a nat- 
ural predominance of the cerebro-spinal 
system in the organization, a state that 
does not imply unbalance or feebleness 
in any respect, but improper training 
and false habits may develop the ‘‘ nerv- 
ous” state, and an excessive irritability 
with its tendency to exhaustion. So 
with the vital temperament, a pernicious 
course of living may develop the san- 
guine or lymphatic phase of physical 
degeneration, and convert a good inheri- 
tance into a burden of sorrow. 

It would be well for writers on physi- 
ognomy to remember that the old physi- 
ologists related their temperaments to 
disease, while the modern classification 
relates them to health. We can for 
convenience employ the two, but should 
keep them in their proper categories of 
pathological and physiological. 
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THE WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL. 

New York City has never known a 
time when so much activity and inter- 
est were taken in a public celebration 
as in that of the Centennial of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration for the first term 
of his presidency. The affair is one in 
which not only New York but the 
country at large shows an earnest con- 
cern. The devoting of three days to 
the exercises is in itself a singular ex- 
pression of patriotic feeling, and shows 
that in spite of the commercial spirit 
that has been supposed to control every- 
thing else in and about the metropolis, 
there is an undercurrent of national 
sentiment that needs only a great occa- 
sion, or the memorial of a great occa- 
sion, for its development into over- 
whelming activity. 

No‘ more fitting occasion, indeed, 
could be thought of than this hundredth- 
year anniversary of the complete orga- 
nization of our National Government 
for an outflow of popular feeling. The 
past and its most prominent figure, 
George Washington, have no parallel 
in the history of other nations. The 
man, by his deeds and his character, 
gave a singular glory to the event, and 
in celebrating his first inauguration we 
can not avoid offering enthusiastic 
tribute to his nobleness. It is not bril- 
liancy of intellect or marvellous capaci- 
ty for governing that the people of the 
United States so warmly recognize in 
Washington ; it is the plain, square 
honesty and fairness of his management 
while the official head of the nation, and 
the goodness of his heart—the simple 
humanity of his character. These are 
qualities that we all may speak of elo- 
quently and enthusiastically, and rejoice 


in. Well said Lowell in his poem,,. 
** Under the Old Elm” : 


‘* Mother of States and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a country—giving him.” 





Goop aS Far as IT Gogs.--A bill 
was introduced into the New York Sen- 
ate last week which commends itself 
strongly to the good sense of the com- 
munity, on behalf of the welfare of the 
rising generation. It provides that no 
person under of fifteen years of age 
shall smoke a cigarette or a cigar in 
any street or other public place in this. 
State under a penalty of ten dollars 
for each offense. Such a bill ought to 
be rapidly expedited in its progress, and 
be very vigorously enforced when it 
becomes a law, as we hope it will become. 
— Exchange. 

This seems a wise provision, and if 
enforced would doubtless be beneficial 
as far as the young are concerned. But 
it is not a consistent piece of legislation to 
stop the occasional boy from smoking his 
cheap cigarette, and to permit the thou- 
sands of old and young men to pollute 
the atmosphere of the streets at all times 
and places with the fumes of their 
cigars. We doubt very much thatsuch 
a law will find support enough at Al- 
bany to pass it. The men who repre- 
sent the large cities at the seat of gov- 
ernment are there for the most part to 
protect the interests of the liquor and 
tobacco trade, and it is quite likely they 
will see the want of fairness in such a 
bill. To legislate against the children and 
in behalf of the fathers on a matter that 
has qualities of injury to both can 
scarcely be expected of such a body of 
“statesmen.” We expect consistency 
on their part and a triumphant negation 
of the whole business. Surely the boys 
have a right to smoke if the men have! 
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How else is the rising generation to 
learn, and how else are the future inter- 


ests of the tobacco trade to be sus- 
tained ? 
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{o fur {orrespondents 


Questions or “(GxneraL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
iy. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and grtvate mattore addressed 
to the Editor in the prof 'y of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 








Tae Nature or Wut.—S. F.—This 
problem of philosophy is the subject of a 
number of the ‘‘Human Nature” series which 
will be issued shortly. We beg leave to re- 
fer you to that, as it would be impossible 
to answer your question in the space allot- 
ted to a topic here. The free-will side that 
especially concerns you comes in for a share 
of the writer’s attention, and it is looked at 
from the point of view of sound rationalism 
and of Phrenology. 


Competitive Examinations.—H. P.—No, 
we do not consider these a test of capability 
by any means. We have known a young 
man of little solid acquirement but self-as- 
sured, cool and pretentious, to capture the 
laurels that others would have worn far 
more creditably. A retentive memory helps 
one to recite like a parrot what has been 
crammed into the mind, but later, we find 
the young fellow disappointing the expecta- 
tions of teacher and friends who were so 
proud of the honors he snatched from his 
modest and plodding school fellows. Look 
at the organization of a student, and let 


that guide in your early estimate of him, 
and then let the record of performance from 
day to day be the ground of his standing 
rather than the term examination. We 
know from personal experience that 
good common sense students often make a 
very poor show before the examining com- 
mittee. The real tests of scholarship are 
the duties and responsibilities of practical 
life, not a series of techvical and abstract 
questions drawn up in a professor's study. 

Tue AFFINITY OF THE Racgs.—I. B.—The 
study of archeology and language reveals 
facts that are most interesting with reference 
to the relations subsisting between the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth. Perhaps in the 
languages of peoples we find the best evi- 
dence of descent and connections. For in- 
stance if we study the speech of the Hindus, 
the Persians, and of all civilized Europe we 
can trace their origin to one source. In the 
ancient Vedic poems, many words exist 
that are much the same as many of the 
common English words. An examination of 
any etymological dictionary will show this. 
Compare such words as mean, is, made, 
right and note how direct is their transmis- 
sion down the ages. Max Muller may be an 
enthusiast in his specialty but we think that 
he does not overstate the fact in saying, 
‘*we ure bound together with all the great- 
est nations of the world by bonds more 
close, more firm and fast than flesh or bone 
or blood could ever furnish. With the light 
which the study of antiquity of language 
has shed on the past the whole world has 
changed.” 


PuystogNomy Unogrrain.—L. H. A. says 
that an eminent professor of chemistry has 
made some investigations and come to the 
conclusion that he can not trust to physiog- 
nomy as indicating character.” We have 
but to say that the chemist should speak for 
himself and if a wise scientist probably 
does, and Without the disposition to preju- 
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dice others, because there are so many of 
the most eminent in science who believe 
firmly in the evidences of physiognomy. A 
man may be very profoundly versed in cer- 
tain things that involve study and thought 
and be very lacking in other things. Your 
indoor student who pores over ponderous 
tomes, or daily manipulates for hours his 
alembics and bottles may be very deficient in 
knowledge of human nature. He usually is. 
We know a distinguished professor of chem- 
istry who has made some ludicrous mis- 
takes in judging people, and is quite willing 
to acknowledge that he is no expert at that 
sort of business. No it is just as necessary 
to study expression in the face as itis inact 
if one would become at all skillful in mak- 
ing up an opinion. Like or dislike may be 
intuitive, but intelligent understanding of 
character may be obtained only through 
study and comparative observation. 


Fa ={ bat Chen = 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 























Woman's Interest.—Mr. Epiror: 
Of late I have been the recipient of letters 
from women who are wide awake on topics 
connected with the humanitarian improve- 
ment, and am happy to know there is a 
general stirring up all along the line. 

To me it seems that if women who think 
and whose spirit is imbued with a desire to 
bless others, will act and speak and write 
what is in their heart they will truly grow 
in goodness and grace and increase their 
ability to do more and better. 

Scattered up and down in our lands are 
many women whose influence for good has 
been suppressed or repressed, which, had it 
been expressed might have borne fruit one 
hundred fold. Perhaps some have misun- 
derstood the words of Saint Paul, therefore 
have not uttered the words of wisdom 
which have been given to them to pass along 
to such as need them. Let them take cour- 
age and at the same time show the wisdom 
of the serpent and the gentleness of one who 
is pure in spirit. 

Notwithstanding the many men who are 
making noble strides for the best results it 


is not right that women fold her hands in- 
stead of doing what she sees the need of be- 
ing done and can do better than man can. 
Redemption must come through woman if 
at all. Let her not fail in her duty. 

From a letter lying before me, dated East 
Otto, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., I extract: 

‘* My whole heart is in the noble work you 
are pursuing and the great truths you are 
bringing before the people; but the advo- 
cates of the philosophy of the brain and 
mind seem many of them—so ill adapted to 
the work, and the hourly increasing need of 
the practical application of phrenological 
principles seems so overwhelmingly great, 
that my soul cries out to all the heroes of 
the civilized world: arise! work for these 
great truths in the open fields of life, and 
give Phrenology the credit for the good it 
is doing to-day, and the power for good it 
has been in the past. 

‘“*Oh, men and women of America! A 
nation’s peace, a nation’s hope, a nation’s 
welfare, depend upon the inculcation of 
these living principles into the souls of hu- 
man beings all about you. Too long have 


you scoffed at or neglected the honorable 
men who first discovered and applied Phre- 


nology’s basic truths! Too long have you 
been taking these lessons home and reaping 
personal glories regardless of the duty you 
owe to the world and your lesser brothers 
in the intellectual fields of life! The time 
has come when men, true men, and earnest 
women must step to the front ; and with the 
voice of truth, the principles of justice, the 
love of humanity pushing them on, work 
with might and main for the salvation of 
suffering ignorant fellow creatures.” 
o. F. W. 


Faith and Providence.—A Crit- 
oisM.—I have been wishing that somebody 
who is well equipped for it would show up 
the fallacies in that article on “ Faith and 
Providence,” in the March Journat. Iam 
not able to do that as completely as should 
be, but would like to say something about it. 

This writer says : ‘‘ Spirituality is a strong 
faculty and needs a strong curb, for, being 
blind it should not enslave reason and mis- 
lead the understanding.” 

What proof can he give that spirituality 
is more blind than reason, or stronger in 
proportion to its proper place in the council 
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of the faculties? We continually see men 
equally gifted in reasoning powers come to 
very different conclusions, and sometimes 
entirely opposite ones, on exactly the same 
subjects and apparently with the same data. 
There are ‘*Prohibition,” ‘‘Protection,’’ 
etc., in fact almost every subject one can 
think of. This seems to prove conclusively 
that the process depends much on side influ- 
ences and that it is‘very far from producing 
results of mathematical accuracy. Trained 
reason works in its own order, but who can 
prove that it is any more trustworthy than 
umined spirituality ? 

Further on he says: ‘‘ The operations of 
the physicai world always proceed fin ac- 
cordance with law.” I believe that fully, 
and would add ali mental and moral opera- 
tions as well; but I also believe that the 
Creator has a multitude of laws of whose 
scope we have no conception, and it is im- 
possible for us to see them in their full bear- 
ings, as we can never equal Him inCom 
prehensiveness; yet we shall have new 
things unfolded to usas fast as we are able 
to receive them if we will open our spiritual 
eyes and search under his guidance. 

In the last paragraph he says: ‘‘ If reason 
demonstrate the belief in ‘ providence ’ it is 
degrading to the Christian profession to be- 
lieve it.” Aye, even so, but that “If” is a 
mighty one. Would it not be well for rea- 
son to pluck the beam out of its eye before 
seeking the mote in its brother’s eye ? 

M. F. B. 


>o—-——4 


We talk of immortality, but we even do 
not know yet what time is. 


** How to get money without earning it.” 
Leave that problem for some one else to 
solve. 


Exper.y Spinster (rushing into drug store) 
—*‘* Say, mister, I want some paint.” Oblig- 
ing Clerk—‘‘ Yes’m. Face or fence?” 


‘*Do you believe that Dr. Holmes was 
right when he said ‘poverty is a cure for 
dyspepsia?’” ‘It may be; I’d rather have 
the dyspepsia.” 

‘* Bossy,” cautioned his mother (they 
were guests at dinner), ‘is it possible you 
are eating with your knife?” ‘‘ Yes, ma,” 
responded Bobby, with a look of intense 
chagrin; “ but I forgot I was visitin’.” 














In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Mepicat Diagnosis, A Manual of Clinical 
Methods, by J. Graham Brown, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, etc. Second edition, illus- 
frated, 8vo, cloth, New York: E. B. 
Treat, publisher. 


A comprehensive volume, well arranged 
and very suitable for the physician’s desk. 
Dr. Brown is concise in his discussion of 
symptoms and physical conditions, but as a 
rule he aims to be thorough and so supply 
what a physician needs, even in a case that 
is obscure and embarrassing. The rational 
treatment of dis2ases, or treatment that is at 
all scientific, depends upon a full under- 
standing of the conditions of the sick. With 
this in view, Dr. Brown describes the 
fundamental symptoms, as found in facial 
expression, temperament, attitude, diges 
tion, breathing, circulation, etc., etc., set- 
ting them forth with that accuracy of detail 
that modern therapeutics recognizes. 

Probably in no department of medicine 
has such advancement been made of late 
years asin diagnosis. Physicians are now 
enabled to differentiate diseases as they never 
could before. They in most cases learn what 
the trouble is, if unable to select a remedy 
from the pharmacopeia. Diagnosis is in 
advance of therapeutics, and this is acknowl- 
edged by all eminent practitioners, but here 
it is that hygienic methods show their 
strength, for if to an intelligent diagnosis is 
added good knowledge of hygiene, in the 
great majority of cases this properly admin- 
istered will do all that can be done toward 
relief or cure. We consider this as one of 
the most valuable books of the series pub- 
lished by Mr. Treat. 
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Execrriciry t% Diszaszs oF Women, With 
Special Reference to the Application of 
Strong Currents; by G. Betton Massey, 
M.D., Physician to the Nervous Depart, 
ment of Howard Hospital, etc., etc. 
12mo. F. A. Davis, publisher, Philadel- 
phia and London. 


It must be admitted that in the depart- 
ment of diseases affecting women, electricity 
has won many successes. In serious phases 
of such maladies those that heretofore have 
been deemed corrigible only by the surgeon’s 
knife, a galvanic battery has been found to 
obtain the most happy results. The experi- 
ence of such authorities as Apostoli, Engel- 
mann, and Laphthorn Smith is also on the 
side of applying galvanism to cases that have 
resisted other treatment. Whatever will give 
relief to women who may suffer by reason 
of their special organization, is to be cor- 
dially received. On our part, we have for 
the past twenty years been earnest advocates 
of electricity in medicine, and the gradual 
development of its uses has fully met our 
expectation, indeed has exceeded it. To be 
sure, the scientific physician rightly de- 
mands proofs; theories are very well in 
their way, but he would have positive results 
‘before taking up any new system. Dr. Mas- 
sey has assembled in this volume the facts 
of galvanic treatment. He is not a theorist, 
does not recommend the use of one agent 
-or procedure to the prejudice of other ra 
tional methods, whether surgical or medical, 
hence what he says may be received with 
-confidence. The book contains a brief ex- 
position of the principles embodied in elec- 
trical apparatus, and in the discussion of its 
therapeutical application he wisely avoids 
technical phrases as much as possible, to 
make his language intelligible to the rank 
and file of the profession. 


Tue Caprain’s BarGarn, by Julia McNair 
Wright, author of ‘‘ The Story of Rasmus, 
or The Making of a Man,” etc. 


Under the auspices of the National Tem- 
perance Society of New York, Mrs. Wright 
has been enabled to give the world a rather 
long list of volumes bearing upon topics of 
reform. She writes in a pleasant style; 
always has something to say ; and though a 
temperance writer especially, she is not rep- 
ititious. To be sure, one must ring the 
changes in such writings, but she has shown 


ingenuity if not positive power in her man- 
agement of the bells. She knows life well, 
and people never tire of reading of life, and 
perhaps in no path of every day humanity is 
there so much of kaleidoscopic variety as 
may be found in the walks of vice related 
to the use of the intoxicating cup. Further 
we should say that Mrs. Wright always has 
in view the moral instruction of the young, 
and her books are very pleasant reading for 
young people. ; 

Down oN THE Great River; Embracing an 
Account of the True Source of the Mis- 
sissippi. By Captain Willard Glazier, 
author of the ‘Soldiers of the Saddle,” 
etc. Illustrated; pp. 443—LIII. Phil- 
adelphia: Hubbard Brothers. 


The author of this book may be known as 
the claimant of the palm of discovery re- 
garding the source of the Father of Waters. 
In 1881 with a small party he traversed the 
lake country of Minnesota, and with the 
encouragement of the Indians who assured 
him that no white man had yet seen the 
head of the Mississippi, prosecuted his tour 
of search. This involved many difficulties 
and not a little of severe trial, for the coun- 
try into which he penetrated was an un- 
broken wilderness and the weather was 
warm. Aided by the Chippewa chief Chen- 
owagesie, Glazier sculled over Itasca, the 
hitherto esteemed headwater of the great 
river, and then pushed forward in a small 
stream much overgrown with reeds and 
bushes until a small and beautiful lake 
opened before him, lying it appeared a few 
feet above the level of Itasca. This lake, 
known in the Indian tongue as Pokegama, 
was named Glazier by the exploring party. 

Having accomplished so much, Captain 
Glazier now entered upon the carrying out 
of the remainder of his design, to follow the 
course of the river to its mouth at the Gulf. 
The book is for the most part, therefore, a 
record of the scenes and incidents of the 
canoe voyage down theriver. The Indians 
of the upper waters are described in an in- 
teresting manner, and the character of the 
white settlers furnishes much amusing by- 
play. The book abounds with historical 
data and descriptions of the more important 
towns and cities that were founded on the 
river banks and depend in great measure 
upon it for their commercial enterprises. 
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The announcement of Captain Glazier’s 
expedition and its results has occasioned 
much discussion concerning the merits of 
his discovery, and a party of exploration 
recently sent into the Mississippi is expected 
to set the matter at rest. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Hark! Hark! Hark! My Sout! By Fred- 
erick W. Faber. Religious hymn; illus- 
trated. Silk covers, small 4to. Price 50 
cents. 

From Syow To Sunsnine. By Alice Wel- 
lington Rollins, with fac-similes of water- 
color Drawings of Butterflies. By Susie 
Barstow Skelding. Decorated covers. 
Price, $1.50. 

HEAVEN AND Eartu; an Antiphon. By 
Edith M. Thomas. Illustrated. Fancy 
covers. Price, $1.50. 

These publications are fresh from the 
press of Frederick A. Stokes & Brother and 
add three more to their list of beautiful 
books of unique design. The sweet and 
comforting hymn that is the subject matter 


of the first mentioned is illustrated appro- 
— from designs by Mr. St. John 
a 


rper. 

a From Snow to Sunshine” symbolizes the 
entrance of the genial spring-tide with its 
accompaniments of daisy and clover and the 
vanguard of butterflies yellow, golden, and 
brown. Miss Skelding’s dainty art pictures 
the wild things of nature with that skill 
which has become familiar to us in other 
choice productions of the house of Stokes & 
Brother. 

‘‘Heaven and Earth” strikes a sympa- 
thetic chord in the cultured heart at this 
Easter season. The lilies’ bloom, fragrant 
of immortality, furnishes the poet’s theme, 
and sweetly she sings of ‘‘life in death.” The 
designs of Mr. Harper are tender and soft 
like the poem, drawing the heart upward 
and imparting cheer that is very grateful to 
the soul that can escape for a moment from 
its environment of worldly cares and tedious 
duty. 


Tue Lost Creque, by Mrs. Eliza Cheal, a 
story of London life in which the real figures 
conspicuously. It is a temperance story in- 
deed, in which we follow step by step the 
development of character on the ‘“‘ down- 
ward grade” and its contrasts with charac- 
ter noble and pure. It is not a story in 
which the scenes are of that strong flavor 
which is usuaily present in most bar-room 
and garret recitals, but the intemperate side 
exhibits itself incidentally in the language, 


attitude, and morals. The author says that 
the events recorded have actually occurred, 
and she has woven them into a pattern that 
is pleasant to contemplate, while the lesson 
of the book can be clearly read. Published 
by the National Temperance Society, in 
neat cloth. 


An Ossect In Lire AND How To ATTarn It. 
By F. Leopold Schmidt, Jr. Published 
for the author by Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. ; 

This essay of forty-seven pages is the 
honest declaration of a young writer who 
recognizes the listlessness and indecision 
that characterize so many people old and 
young, and would trace it to itssource. He 
aims to implant true and noble sentiments 
in the mind of the reader and ‘fill him with 
a burning desire to pursue some worthy 
object” earnestly. For young people espe- 
cially the book has much valuable ‘instruc- 
tion in regard to reading, study, occupation, 
morals, social life, etc., and to them it may 
be warmly commended. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


A circular received from the committee 
of the New York Medico-Legal Society an- 
nounces an International Congress to meet 
June 4th next, in New York, and continue 
four days. Papers by many eminent au- 
thorities in Medicine and Law are to be 
read and discussed. Considerable interest 
is manifested in the Congress, which wil) 
prove a large and important gathering. 

Tue Missing Husspanp, and Other Tales. 

By George R. Sims. 

Among the other tales are Seraphim Soap, 
The Lost Bride, The Prison Baby. The 
nature of the volume therefore is easily in- 
ferred from these titles. Of course the 
stories are each of absorbing interest. J. S. 
Ogilvie, New York. 


EpITORIALS AND OTHER WAIFs. 


This is the title of a little book which con- 
tains selections from the editorial work of a 
lady whose name as it appears on the title 

age is L. Fidelia Woolley Gillette. This 
ady was some years ago one of the pub- 
lishers and editors of a Detroit weekly, and 
had therefore an opportunity to express 
herself with that freedom which an earnest, 
buoyant spirit craves. She has selected 
from her writings these bits of editorial, 
etc., and given them the more permanent 
form of a volume. Doubtless her friends 
will read the book with interest. The par- 
agraphs for the most part are short and 
here and there we find scraps of verse; the 
lines are usually smooth and the: sentiment 
truthful and sweet. Fowler & Wells Uo., 
Publishers, New York. 
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Pears’ Soap 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, soap 
must be considered as a means of GRACE, and a 


clergymen who recommends MORAL things should 
be willing to recommend soap. I am told that my 
commendation of PEARS’ Soap has opend for it a 
large sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever uttered. 
A man must be fastidious indeed who is not satisfied 
with it.” 

PEARS’ is the best, most elegant, and 
the most economical of all soaps for general 
TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the 
most attractive, but the purest and cleanest. 
It is used and recommended by thousands of 
intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 
world, because while serving as a detergent 
and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent 
the chafing and discomforts to which infants 
are so liable. It has been established in 


London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is 
now sold in every city in the world. It can 
be had of nearly all Druggists in the United 
States, but be sure that you get the genuine, as 
there are worthless imitations. 

















DR. SHEFFIELD’S ~ 
PERFECT CROWNING ‘SYSTEM. 


Dr. Sheffield’sTooth Crowns 
Artificial Teeth Without Plates. 
EXTRACTION AVOIDED. 








DONE IN THE BEST MANNER POSSIBLE. 
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No. Pain, Beautiful, Firm, Comfortable, Durabie. 


By this system roots of teeth can“ be restored to. perfect usefiili@ss, restoring the 
power of mastication as with the natural teeth. 
If but three firm roots or teeth in dither jaw-in proper position, an entire 
set of teeth can be attached to them, every manner 4 perfect imitation of the nat- 
= teferences. 
ve him perform the operation for you ; 
but c. cane he has ask to see his license issued by the Inter- 
national Tooth Onewd Oo him ‘to Make Tooth Crowns and Bridge Work, as, 
if a dentist Fonte ky these operations without yo atithority, me tient as well as the 
dentist is liable for damages. All operations in déntistry, plates, filling. the treatment of 
the teeth, etc., carefully and promptly done. 
List of Letters Patent of the United States: belonging to - Senet Tooth — Co. 
DATED. 
1888 A Ma 
vit ges 
RS | sidan ey 
gies ) $18,580, “* - Sor Ou, Feb. 1 1987 


Fa inventions have been patented in Ragland, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, and 

Aus 

LUCIUS T. SHEFFIELD, D. M. D., 26 W. 824 St., N.Y. = W. W. SHEFFIELD, D. D. 8., New London, Ct. 
INVENTORS. PROJECTORS. 








